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Police at work . . . The report calls for big changes in the ma n agement of patrols on the streets, as well as a reappraisal of public expectations 


Leaked report 
attacks waste 
and inefficiency 


David Henckey Westminster 
Correspondent 


SWINGEING 
attack on mis- 
management 
and waste by 
Britain's police 
JW^^Bhfbrcas of their £4 
billion a year “bobbles on the 
beat” budget has been m a de 
by the Audit Commission, the 
body responsible for getting 
value for money in public 
services. 

The confidential report, 
sent to all chief constables, 
calls for seismic changes in 
management of the popular 
principle of police patrols on 
the streets and for a complete 
reappraisal of public expecta- 
tions of the service. It reveals 
that many of the officers 
pounding the beat are inexpe- 
rienced, badly briefed, and ill 
trained. 

The report describes 
“working a beat" as "dose to 
the bottom rung of the police 
status ladder.” 

The findings were sent out i 
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in the week John Major 
pledged at the Conservative 
Party conference to put an- 
other 5,000 police on the beat 
and come after Tony Blair, 
the Labour leader, put a com- 
peting claim to increase com- 
munity policing. 

But both politicians can be 
reassured that despite enor- 
mous management misgiv- 
ings, the report concludes 
that “directed, intelligence- 
driven. patrolling still has a 
key rale to play.” 

The report looked set last 
night to spark a debate on the 
future of street patrols, with 
the Police Federation react- 
ing strongly by saying it be- 
lieved they were essential to 
public confidence, and that 80 
per cent of the public believed 
patrols were “very impor- 
tant”. 

The federation is likely to 
take issue with some of the 
commission’s findings, which 
suggest that patrols do not 
have a big impact in stopping 
crime and encouraging public 
confidence. 

The commission was 
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shocked that a confidential 
draft of the report had been 
obtained by the Guardian be- 
fore its main board had met to 
consider it The report is not 
due to be published until next 
spring and a leak inquiry was 
launched last night 

The report appears to strip 
bare police claims of giving 
priority to putting officers on 
the beat A damning para- 
graph says that while police 
forces say that 55 per cent of 
their strength is “the front- 
line, public face of the 
police", in practice, only 5 per 
cent of police strength is out 
on patrol at any one time. 

This means, says, the 
report, that only 125 officers 
out of ftSOO will be on the 
streets. The report says that 
specialisation, the shift sys- 


tem, leave, training, sickness . 
and the need to spend time in 
the police station, all take offi- 
cers off the street 
- The report considers run- 
ning of police control rooms, 
handling of 999 calls, shift pat- 
terns, mana g ement of patrols, 
and use of special constables. 
In all these areas, it finds ex- 
amples of poor management, 
with vast differences in local 
practice. 

In some areas, nearly .one 
in three calls to the police 
control room were treated as 
emergencies, while at the 
other extreme, another force 
treated only one in 100 calls 
as an emergency. 

The report paints an unflat- 
tering picture of how officers 

on patrol are briefed and de- 
briefed. Briefings were found 


‘I said we intended to 
intensify the fight 
against crime and I 
mean it. . .we have 
found the resources to 
pnt an extra 5,000 police 
officers on the beat* 

John Major to Tory conference 

'Even doubling or 
trebling the resources 
available for patrol • 
would be unlikely to 
make a substantial 
impression. Effective 
police action requires 
specialisation of roles’ 
National Audit Commission 

to be inadequately prepared, j 
containing too many items, 
and rarely in eluding details 
of crimes being investigated 
by the CED in the area. 
“Rooms used for briefings are 
often cluttered and noisy and 
prone to interruption." 

Even more problematic is 
the absence in most forces of 
debriefing, says the report 
Only 5 per cent of officers in- 
terviewed stated they were 
systematically debriefed by 
their sergeants. 

The report says the m ain 
solution will involve educat- 
ing the public not to expect 
the police to respond to every 
call and reorganising the 
police operation to ensure 
that it uses _ patrols 
intelligently. 

It proposes a more thor- 
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G eneral Colin Poweii 
is expected to launch 
an all-out bid to be- 
come the first black president 
of die United States next 
month with a formal declara- 
tion that he will seek the 
Republican party's nomina- 
tion to challenge Bill Clinton 
for fixe White House in 1996. 

Republican sources said 
yesterday that the Gulf war 
hero, former chairman of the 
joint fthtefe of staff and now 
best-selling author, was set to 
ftiaifp ~hta move as early as No- 
vember 11 — Veterans' Day. 

Gen Powell's entry into the 
race would transform the US 
political landscape and give 
the Republicans a better-than- 
even chance ..of dashing Mr 
Clinton's increasingly confi- 
dent re-election hopes, file 
sources said. . 

“If I had to bet today on one 
person for the Republican 
presidential nomination, I’d 
put my money on Colin Pow- 
ell,” said BUI Kristol, the top 
Republican strategist and 
now editor of the conserva- 
tive Weekly Standard. 

Gen Powell’s anticipated 
candidacy — now regarded in 
Washington as a racing cer- 
tainty — has dismayed the 
frontrunner. Senator Bob 
Dole, and other declared 
Republican remHidph*?. 

The party’s upper echelons 
increasingly view Gen Powell 
as a saviour, and are con- 
vinced file retired general will 
declare before November 23. 


A Powell bid to capture the 
Republican nomination 
would also damage severely a 
new attempt by Ross Perot, 
the Texan billionaire, to 
thrust a third-party candidate 
into the White House, the 
sources said. With a “political 
outsider" at the helm, Repub- 
licans say they hope to avoid 
a split in the anti-Clinton 
vote, which is what beat 
George Bush in 1992. 

Driven by polls which show 
Gen Powell as the only man 
able to beat Mr Clinton, file 
party’s key power-brokers 
have either openly endorsed 
the general or are quietly urg- 
ing him torus. 

Aides say Gen. Powell has 
been emboldened by the run- 
away success of his autobiog- 
raphy — a record-breaking 
1,550,000 copies of which have 
been, printed in its first 
month — and the pop-star 
reception he received during 
his promotional campaign. 

"The book tour has had a 
tremendous effect on him, 
with^ people coming down the 
line and telling him he ought 
to be president," said one of 
his closest advisors. 

Gen Powell is now in “se- 
clusion” with his family and 
aides, and said he will make 
an anno u nce m ent no later 
than the Thanksgiving holi- 
day at the end of November. 

His son has told friends he 
is certain his father will run. 
Significantly, the Powell 
camp has put out “feelers” to 
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ough use of special constables 
to back up file toll-time force, 
more tutoring, supervision 
and training for officers on 
patrol, and an intelligent use 
by the police control room in 
fielding calls. 

The report also says that 
special constables, whose 
strength is being increased 
from 20,000 to 30,000, should 
be paid if they work eight 
hours or more a week. 

It wants an investigation 
into introducing a 333 line 
service to prevent the 999 ser- 
vice being overloaded with 
calls. It says Britain is almost 
alone In not having a filter 
service to field calls which 
are not emergencies. 

How police aid pubic y aw 
apart, pas*3 




Gay rights priests win victory in synod election 


Madeleine Starting 
Religious Affairs Editor 

P RIESTS who are promi- 
nent advocates of homo- 
sexual rights have 
topped the polls in the South- 
wark and London dioceses in 
elections for the Church of 
England’s General Synod, as 
the first election results indi- 
cate a strong showing for the 
gay lobby. , _ . 

The Rev Malcolm Johnson, 
the first member of the clergy 
to be elected to the House of 
Clergy on an openly gay 
ticket, urged action to eradi- 


cate the Church's “cruel ho- 
mophobia” in a statement 
following hi* election 
yesterday: 

Mr Johnson is joined in the 
synod by the Rev Jeffrey 
John, who stood for the first 
time in the neighbouring dio- 
cese of Southwark, and who 
endorsed same sex marriages 
in his election address. He is 
the author of a radical pam- 
phlet calling for reforms on 
homaeexuality. 

Richard Kirker, of the Les- 
bian and Gay Christian Move- 
ment (LGCM), said last night: 
“Mr Johnson is by no means 
the first gay in synod, but he 


has the uniq ue distinction of 
being the most honest and 
had made no secret of his ho- 
mosexuality. It will be embar- 
rassing to the Church that he 
has won more votes than any- 
one else in London.” 

The LGCM claims that 
nearly half of the clergy 
synod members elected in 
London and Southwark now 
actively support homosexual 
rights on issues such as the 
ordination of practising gays 
and, gay marriage. It says 
that early results in other dio- 
ceses, such as Lichfield, also 
showed gains. 

London and Southwark 


were among the earliest 
results for the five-year 
synod, the Church of Eng- 
land's governing body, with 
the rest expected during the 
next few days. 

Other gains for the gay 
lobby include supporters 
such as Brian McHenry, who 
came top of the lay poll in 
Southwark and is tipped as a 
possible chair of the House of 
i Laity, and the ArcbdBacon of 
Wandsworth, David Gerrard. 

The gains for the gay lobby 
wQl increase tension within 
the Church over this Issue, 
which many see as poten- 
tially more divisive than the 


ordination of women. Mr 
Kirker said: "This synod is 
going to have to deal with this 
issue. More candidates made 
positive commitments to an 
Informed discussion on sexu- 
ality in this election than ever 
before. There has been a lot of 
prevarication but momentum 
1$ now building up.” 

Reform, the evangelical 
grouping in the synod which 
is opposed to homosexual it y, 
said the strengthening of the 
gay lobby would bring the 
matter to a head. 

Philip Hacking, its chair- 
man. said: “The bishops can’t 
duck this.” He urged file 


Church to sack priests who 
are practising homosexuals. 

Mr Johnson, a synod mem- 
ber since 1985, has preferred 
to keep a low profile over his 
homosexuality. The 59-year- 
old priest became known for 
his work with the homeless in 
Aldgate, east London, but for 
tiie past three years has been 
Master of the Royal Founda- 
tion of St Katherine, a church 
conference and retreat centre. 

Dr John, a former dean of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and now a vicar in south Lon- 
don, was unavailable for com- 
ment yesterday because he is 
on a pilgrimage. 
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Allies bicker over peacekeeping commitment and demand US pays debt to cash-strapped world body 

Major claims UN crown 



Simon Hoggart 

A NOTHER bad day for 
the Labour front bench. 
m IHarriet Harman, newly 
appointed health spokes- 
person, received a mini-maul- 
ing when she attacked the 
Government over last week’s 
pill warning. 

It was not a particularly 
contentious issue, she was not 
especially aggressive, and Mr 
Stephen Dorrell, the Health 
Secretary, is less of a pit bull 
than a Jack Russell: playful, 
frisky, only inclined to give a 
nip as a last resort 

But the barking and the 
yelping from the Tory back 
benches is a serious warning. 
It's off-putting and oppressive 
and, I would guess, even a lit- 
tle frightening for the more 
sensitive seedlings In 

Labour’s nursery. — 

It certainly does wonders 
for Tory morale, and leaves 
the Labour benches looking 
morose andfolom. 

It’s pretty clear that from 
now an few of Labour’s shad- 
ows will be allowed to get 
away w i th anything, certainly 
not with making a speech in 
relative calm. So they had bet- 
ter learn to cope. As Jack 
Straw found on Thursday, tills 
can make the difference be- 
tween a triumph and humilia- 
tion. Here, free of charge, is 
my advice. 

(People might ask ifl could 
do any better. Of course I 
couldn’t lam in the position 
of those fat, moustachioed 

men with ridiculous sun- 
glasses who coach the 14-year- 
old girls at Wimbledon.) 

First don’t signal your 
pun dies. Don't announce on 
the Today programme that 
you are about to bring the 
Government down unless yon 
have truly sensational evi- 
dence. If you have the equiva- 
lent ofDreyfua’s bordereau, or 
possess documentary proof 

• that the Tninig frw'Haq hpm wn- 

bezzlingfrom the Lottery in 
order to flee to Rio with his 
: catamite, then you can adopt a 
- -tone of portentous solemnity. 


First night 


Brail you have is an ambigu- 
ous, Tanked civil service min- 
ute, you need to gear y oar out- 
rage down. Otherwise you 
look stupid. 

Which T'nkg up with my 
second point: use humour. It's 
not difficult, since the House 
of Commons will laugh at al- 
most anything. If s also hard 
to bully someone who’s mak- 
ing you laugh. 

What Mr Straw should have 
done was pile together all the 
evidence that Michael How- 
ard obsessively tinkered with 
the prison service, and let it 
dribble out piece by piece— 
the while pro te st in g sarcasti- 
cally that of course the Home 
Secretary would never dream 
of interfering with opera- 
tional mattes. The comic ef- 
fect would be heightened by 
the understatement. 

Thirdly, take time to think 
about the interventions you’re 
certain to get For instance. 
Jack Straw was thrown when 
Bernard Jenkinpat the 
simple query: “Do you think 
the Director General of the 
Prison Service should have 
been dismissed?” 

It was an entirely predict- 
able question, yet Straw 
ftidged and flannelled, muttar- 
mg that the issue vrasu at pre- " 
cisely the one before the 
House The Tories booed and 
bellowed and Jeered. 

Instead he should have 
hurled it back, instantly. 
(Questions which demands 
yes or no answer, even unfair 
ones, must Imnrariiately be 
answered “yes” or “no", and 
not with blather. The qualifi- 
cations can come later.) 

In this case, he could have 
shouted: “Of course I don’t 
think he should have best 
fired — because / would never 
hwf ppp nintpd him hi the 
first place!” 

It's not dazzling, but it 
works. Debate is like Judo; you 
have to redirect your oppo- 
nent’s best moves against him. 

Finally, be Unexpected- 
Straw's call for Howard's res- 
ignation was wearisomdy 
pr edic t able.. 

Why not raid by saying you 
don t want him to resign? Say 
that if he were to quit, he’d 
only be replaced by another 
incompetent, dogmatic time- 
server? 

The election campaign is 
well underway. If s going to be 
filthy. Labour had better face 
that fact otherwise theywill 
look like Violet Elizabeth Bott 
sniffling at the Outlaws. 


Teenage soap is 
nothing but froth 


Stuart Jeffries 


Hollyoaks 

Channel 4 

B RITISH television used 
to answer tbe bronzed 
bodies and white teeth 
of Australian and American 
soap operas with bronzed 
teeth and white bodies. 

Thanks to Phil Redmond, all 
that has changed. Hollyoaks 
isn’t so much our first teen 
soap as a salute to British den- 
tistry. Gone are the days when 
the good-time hopes of pro- 
gramme makers would 
founder on the yellowing 
stumps of a cast of verite 
trolls. Now we have a team of 
gorgeous actors who can 
smile without shame throngh- 
outeach half-hour episode. 
And they do — heaven knows 
why, but they do. 

Redmond, who devised 
Hollyoaks, deserves credit for 
his nerve: be has attempted to 
capitalise on the huge success 
among teenage Britons of 
Home and Away and Neigh- 
bours by bringing those cock- 
tails of good looks and soft- 
focus story lines to Cheshire. 

Real teenage life, even in 
suburban Chester, may not be 
as free from serious conflict 
and acne as Hollyoaks, but 
that is no reason to judge a 
programme harshly. Red- 
mond’s real error Is not in 
mistaking what British teen- 
agers are really like, bat in 
what teenage viewers really 
like. Hollyoaks is as hopeless 

as a road movie set on the M50 
— a foreign genre which itis . 
misguided to import. 

Teenagers enjoy Australian 
soaps and Beverly Hills 90210 
partly because they are 
wafted somewhere exotic and 
sunny . but viewers of all ages 
demand something different 
from home-grown television. 


Think ofKastBnders, the ulti- 
mate feelgood British soap. 
You can feel good watching 
the en dless round of Albert 
Square woe, because you can 
take pleasure in other people’s 
misfortune: at least you don't 
have Michelle Fowler's sour 
mush , Phil Mitchell's conso- 
nant-free diction, or the cuck- 
old's horns of Ian Beale. 

There was at least some 
pleasure to be taken in other 
people’s misfortune in Holly- 
oaks. It was the pleasure erf 
beautiful people sounding 
stupid, like Marky Mark and 
Kate Moss debating Heisen- 
berg’s Uncertainty Principle. 
Tbe US sitcom Friends used to 
infuriate because its charac- 
ters had it all — looks, clothes, 
sharp one-liners, hi Holly- 
oaks, the characters have 
looks, clothes, and excruciat- 
ing dialogue, written by 
Redmond. 

Natasha's dad (played by 
Alvin Stardust) asked what 
time she and her mate would 
return from a party. Natasha: 
“Before dawn. Right Dawn?” 
Dawn: “Does that mean you 
walk In before me?” What is 
the point of script conferences 


In last Friday's Brookside, 
Redmond's sterling Sconse 
soap, there was a shameless 
I plug for Hollyoaks when teen- 
age Rachel Jordache told 
cr u sty David Crosby that erven 
he would enjoy it This was 
incestuous advertising (a com- 
pliment returned by two 

Holly oaks characters talking 
fondly about “Brookie”). but 
also a pre-emptive strike 
against criticism: if yoeden-’t - 
1 dig the show, daddlo, then 
you’re more square than 
Brookside’s squarest charac- 
ter. But even in my televisual- 
ly challenged teens, we were 
never stupid enough to have 
found Hollyoaks anything hut 
inept. 


Martin Walker hi New York 

RITAIN and 
France both de- 
manded that their 
American ally pay 

its debts to a 
reformed United Nations yes- 
terday, agreed on the need for 
an enlarged Security Council, 
and then clashed over which 
of them was the teaming pro- 
vider of peacekeepers. 

“The United Kingdom is the 
largest contributor of troops 
to UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions — British forces are 
serving in blue berets from 
Angola to Georgia, with over 
8.000 in- Bosnia alone,” 
boasted the Prime Minister, 
John Major, in his claim to be 
“a «md<rf friend” of the UN. 

“France has confidence in 
the UN, and is therefore en- 
gaged.” said the French presi- 
dent, Jacques Chirac. “France 
has always been in the front 
rank eff the search for peaceful 
solutions to the crises of our 
time — from Cambodia to Bos- 
nia, she has become the first 
contributor of troops to the 
United Nations." 

I Neither speech won much 
applause from Jhe UN’s 60th 
anniversary general assem- 
bly yesterday. The audience 
was irritated that France in- 
sisted on continuing ttS UU- 

clear-test programme in the 
South Pacific, and that Mr 
Major lectured thom over 
housekeeping just like Marga- 
ret That&er used to. 

“A UN that shows Its worth 
to the taxpayer in all our 
countries, for it is they who 
pay the subscriptions,” was 
what Mr Major wanted. He 
went on to complain of waste, 
mjmumggne nt, too much 
bureaucracy and “the world’s 
hiphari- paper mountain”. 

Mr Major said: “Inaction is 
no longer an option. The 
threat to the future of the UN 
will not come from change. It 
will enmg from inertia.” He 
endorsed the secretary gener- 
al's call for an extraordinary 
meeting next year to deal 
with the UN’s cash crisis. 

“I dare say some of these 
points are controversial/’ Mr 
Major said. If so, few in the 
half-empty chamber were tak- 
ing much offence. Tbe Prime 
Minister spoke in general- 
ities, of a Security Council 
that “should be enlarged” — 
but he did not say with whom. 
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John Major «tiH Argentinian leader Carlos Menem seek to overcome conflicts over the Falklands with a meeting in New York photograph jim sourg 


By contrast Mr Chirac said 
firmly that Japan and Ger- 
many should be brought in, 
“and some great states of the 
South”. 

At least Mr Major and Pres- 
ident Chirac — representing 
two of tiie five countries with 
the right to a veto at the Secu- 
rity Council — had showed 
up. For a region that riatmn to 
be the world’s richest trading 
bloc, Europe put on an undis- 
tinguished show. Germany’s 
chancellor and Italy's presi- 
dent did not even turn up. 

For Mr Major and Presi- 
dent Chirac, the real sign ifl - 1 


cance of the UN assembly was 
what took place outside. 

For Mr Hhirac, the dogs 
Hint refused to bark In the 
night were the leaders of 
Japan and Algeria — who de- 
cided not to meet him. 

For Mr Major, there was no 

b usiness in» ofl h nsinass. Bk 

meetings with Kuwait. Saudi 
Arabia and Azerbaijan -were 
all oil-related. And so was his 
long-awaited meeting with 
Argentina’s president. Carlos 
Menem, who yesterday hailed 
the agreement to share oil- 
exploitation rights around the 
FriMands , and added “the 1 


question of sovereignty of the 
Malvinas has been placed 
under an umbrella”. 

Mr Menem told reporters: 
“Argentina and Britain shall 
be showing an example to the 
world that it is only through 
peaceful negotiations that so- 
lutions caw be reached that 
are acceptable to everyone.'' 

Much of the air went out of 
the UN meeting with the de- 
parture erf the US president. 
Bill Clinton, and Russia’s 
president. Boris Yeltsin, for 
their own private superpower 
summit. As the two biggest 
debtors to the ON, they missed 


a chorus of complaints about 
their arrears. The US owes 
£300 mill tnw, and the Russians 
more than £300 million 
"It is not sustainable for 
member states to enjoy repre- 
sentation without taxation." 
complained Mr Major, but 
nam ed no names. 

Mr Chirac was more blunt 
"The temptation of disengage- 
ment threatens the very exis- 
tence of the UN. It is not ac- 
ceptable that many countries, 
most notably the biggest of 
all. let tiie debts mount up.” 
The blandest speech of all | 
ramp on behalf of the Euro - 1 


pean Union, delivered by the 
Spanish prime minister, 
Felipe Gonzalez, current 
European Council president. 

“The European Union hopes 
that all states, large and small, 
will contribute through full, 
punctual and unconditional 
fulfilment of their financial 
obligations,” thundered the 
voice of Europe. And just to 
settle the Anglo-French, 
squabble over who provided 
more peacekeepers. Mr Gon- 
zdlez said that Europe did. 

Russia drawn Into Bo snia' s 
pooco pfams, pa«o « 


DNA tests ‘could flush out killer’ Pill warning delay 

the fragment that samples evidence based on probabill- r\f Q Of 
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and Tim Ra dford 

D ETECTIVES . Jn War- 
wickshire are to em- 
bark on mass DNA 
screening in an effort to flash 
out the killer' of schoolgirl 
Naomi Smith. They want to 
take samples from 800 young 
men around Nuneaton. 

Although they hope to find 
a wateh to a fragment fab»n 
from the murder scene, police 
admit their best chance might 
be in prompting tiie killer to I 
panic. They believe he is 
local, and might now try to 
leave the area. 

There are no plans to use 
new powers to force individ- 
uals to give mouth swabs or a 
lock of hair, but that Twight be 
reexamined after the initial 
testing. One officer said: "We 
will obviously be extremely 
interested in anyone who per- 
sistently declines our invita- 
tion to have a swab taken at 
their home.” 

Naomi, aged 15, was sexu- 
ally assaulted and savagely 
beaten when she went to post 
a letter for her mother one 
night last month. Her father 
found her beneath a climbing 



Naomi Smith: killed while 
posting letter for mother 

frame in a nearby children’s 
playground. Her throat bad 
bean cut. 

Warwickshire Police, with 
a £6 million ddSdt, denied 
yesterday It had delayed the 
screening programme until it 
had secured funds. Each test 
is thought to cost about £45. 

It took almost six weeks for 
the forensic scientists to come 
up with a usable reading from 


the fragment that samples 
will be tested against 
The technique to be used is 
amplification, the cheapest A 
tiny sample Is photocopied in 
the laboratory, and delivers a 
pattern which might be 
repeated in one in 20,000 of 
the population. Police know it 
is insufficient on its own to 
secure a conviction. But it is a 
useful pointer, and could help 
them concentrate their ener- 
gies on a particular suspect 
The method was first used 
in 1985 to settle an Immigra- 
tion dispute about the iden- 
tity of a child. In 1984, Profes- 
sor Alec Jeffreys, of the 
University of Leicester, had 
realised that there were 
regions of tiie human chromo- 
some that showed remarkable 
variability, and devised a way 
of using these lengths of DNA 
to identify an individual. Prof 
Jeffreys has repeatedly 
stressed that DNA finger- 
printing is an additional tool 
for the police, rather than 
clinching evidence. 

The chance of two unre- 
lated people showing the 
same pattern of DNA is about 
one in a billion, and lawyers 
in the United States and in 
Britain have challenged DNA 


evidence based on probabili- 
ties. Challenges were made in 
the O. J. Simpson case. 

Detectives will initially 
focus on 800 young men aged 
15 to 28. They have consulted 
Cat c hem, tiie national data- 
base on sex crimes and kill- 
ings of girls and young 
women, to come up with an 
offender profile. 

There is no guarantee of 
success. Detectives in south 
Wales decided on mass 
screening to track the killer 
of Claire Hood, aged 15. who 
was raped and battered in St 
Mellons, Cardiff. The mur- 
derer is still at large, six 
months after testing began. 

But Detective Superinten- 
dent Tony Bayliss, leading 
the investigation into 
Naomi's murder, said: “It is 
now a question of when and 
not if we catch this offender 
. . . This testing may provoke 
some unusual behaviour, 
someone leaving the area un- 
expectedly. We will be watch- 
ing for that” 

More tha n 1,800 people have 
been interviewed, with state- 
ments taken from 441 people, 
and police believe tbe killer 
must have known Naomi or 
the area very well 


Ro bao ca SmWicrs 
and lan Traynor 


T HE Government yester- 
day agreed to review the 
way that important 
health information is relayed 
to doctors, as it defended its 
handling of the steps it took 
last week to warn women of 
the risk of some types of con- 
traceptive pill. 

Stephen Darrell, tbe Health 
Secretary, bowed to opposi- 
tion pressure to maite a Com- 
mons statement, and pledged: 
“If there are lessons to be 
learned, we shall of course 
learn them.” 

The Government has been 
criticised by GPs, the Opposi- 
tion and many women since 
its warning last Thursday 
that women on seven named 
brands of the pill were twice 
as likely as those on other 
types to suffer deep vein 
thrombosis. Helplines were 
Indundated with calls. 

The wave of anxiety swept 
Germany yesterday and two 
of the companies at the centre 
of the alert set up helplines. 
“Hundreds of women have 
been calling since we put in 
the phone lines today,” said a 
spokesman for the Munich- 
based subsidiary of the Dutch 
company Organon, manufac- 
turer of two of the seven 
listed drugs that Germany is 
considering banning. 

The Government’s review 
was welcomed by the British 
Medical Association and the 
Royal College of Nursing. 

Harriet Harman, the new 
shadow health secretary, at- 
tacked the "complacent and 
incompetent way” foe Gov- 1 
eminent had handled the an- 
nouncement and said it had 
panicked more than 1 million 
women, while their GPS had 
been left fo the dark. 

"GPs are right to be angry 


White House anxiety as bandwagon gains momentum 


Contbwed from page 1 

Newt Gingrich, the speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 
who has placed his own presi- 
dential aspirations on hold 
awaiting a decision. Mr Ging- 
rich is in frequent contact 
with Ken Duberstein, foe un- 
official strategist erf Mr Pow- 
ell’s shadow campaign. 

The widening of America’s 
racial divide — with the ac- 
quittal of O.J. Simpson and 
last week's Million Man 
March on Washington — has 
only increased the appetite 
for Gen Powell, who many be- 
I lieve could act as a “racial 
healer". 

Republican strategists also 
argue that his candidacy 
would broaden the party’s ap- 


peal beyond its current white , 
suburban base. 

Insiders say that, as the 
party of Abraham Lincoln, it 
is appropriate that the Repub- 
licans should be first to 
choose a black nominee. 

Jack Kemp, himself a 1988 
presidential candidate with a 
large following in the Repub- 
lican party, has lavished 
praise on Gen Powell, who 
gained feme during foe Gulf | 
operation, Desert Storm, 

“He Is a leader." Mr Kemp 1 
said. “He transcends the par- 
ties. He is a Republican on al- 
most every issue.” 

Yesterday the general’s 
boss, the former defence sec- 
retary Richard Cheney, said: 
"Colin Powell has foe quali- 


ties I like to see in a presi- j 
dent I am a big fen.” I 

Crucially, the Bronx-born i 
soldier has won the tentative i 
endorsement of the conserva - > 
tive talk-show host Rash I 

r.tfflhang h 

A Powell candidacy would 

all but destroy tiie flagging 
hopes of Mr Dole, who 
received a small boost yester- 
day with the endorsement of 
California's governor. Pete 
Wilson. But foe endorsement 
is likely to carry little weight 

Mr Dole remains underfire 
from diehard conservatives, 
led by Arianna Stasstnopou- 
3 os Buffington. Last week she 
called Mr Dole a "tired old 
man", promoting Gen Pow- 
ell’s candidacy instead. 


"A Powell run is like a 
thermonuclear explosion — 
it just sucks out all the oxy- 
gen from the rest of us,” said 
an aide to the Republican sen- 
ator Phil Gramm, Mr Dole's 
nearest rival. 

White House sources admit : 
to deep anxiety at the prospect 1 
of feeing Gen Powell In 1996. 1 
Polls show Mr Clinton 15 per , 
cent behind the general in a 
straight contest He beats Mr 
Dole and every other Republi- 
can by at least 9 per cent 1 

Mi* Clinton made his first 
gaffe in months last week, ad- 
mitting to a Texas audience 
that his 1993 budget had raised 
taxes "too much” — even 
though at the time he staked 
his presidency on the move. 


that they had to rely foe medi- 
cal advice on the Guardian 
and tiie BBC Nine O'clock 
News." 

Mr Dorrell conceded that 
not every GP had known "at 
foe ideal moment". 'T recog- 
nise that after any incident of 
tins kind we need to ensure 
that the arrangements are 
reviewed to learn any lessons 
available.” he said. 

But he played down foe 
level of panic, claiming the 
helpline had received fewer 
than 3,000 phone calls over 
the weekend. 

In response to his inquiries 
about the level of concern, *1 
was told, frankly, that they 
were a great deal more sen- 
sible and a great deal more 
calm than those commentat- 
ing on the subject”. 

Mr Dorrell said media in- 
quiries on Thursday morning 
forced the Medicines Control 
Agency to bring forward foe 
public announcement to mid- 
day “to ensure that a properly 
balanced message was imme- 
diately made available. 

"The Government has a 
duty to evaluate information 
on the safety of medicines as 
soon as it is available and to 
ensure that doctors and their 
patients are in possession of 
foe information necessary to 
allow them to make informed 
choices about their health. 

The Government uses a sys- 
tem called Link for urgent 
communications from tiie De- 
partment of Health, which in- 
cludes an "immediate" cate- 
gory designed to reach 
doctors within six hours, and 
’’urgent", to reach them on 
the next working day. Miss 
Harman noted that the urgent 
method, used In this case, did 
not reach many doctors for 
two working days. 

LeKars, page 8 
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THE DAWN CHORUS ON RADI03. 


NOW RADIO 3 STARTS THE DAY ONE HOUR EARLIER. JOIN ANDREW McGREGOR AND THE ON AIR TEAM FROM 6AM. MONDAY TO FRIDAY. 
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On patrol 


Special constables 
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‘Even 
trebling 
officers 
available 
for patrol’ 
will not 
solve 
the 

problem 


David Hencke on an 
exhaustive analysis 



Bade to basics . . . The report stresses personal contact between the beat officer and the public photograph: sean smith 


How police and public grew apart 


An average British city has: 



770 miles of road 

1,400 mites of pavement 

844 acres of paries and open spacer 

182,000 people 

74,500 houses 

230 pubs 

95 schools 

and no mote than io officers on 
patrol at any one time. 


Satisfaction 


Net satisfaction wttfi police work*, by type, percent 
-20 0 20 

Responding to emergencies 
Serious motoring offence 
Controlling crowds 
Rowdy/drunken behaviour 
Traffic control 
Investigating violent crime 
Safeguarding the community 
Patrolling In care 
Preventing crime 
Detecting burglars 
Foot patrols 



Time 


' Those satisfied minus those dissatisfied 


Time taken to deal with Incidents, minutes. Average all incidents; 38 mins. 


40 60 80 100 


Sexual offences 
Violence against the person 
Road traffic accident 
Burglary (other) 
Burglary (dwelling} 
Missing persons 
Theft otrtrom vehicle 
Domestic dispute 
Genuine alarm 
Public disorder 
Criminal damage* 
Suspicious incident 
False alarm 




RETAIN ’S police pro- 
vide an inefficiently 
run patrol service to 
a dissatisfied public, 
which in turn hw unrealistic 
expectations of the force, ac- 
cording to the Audit Commis- 
sion's report 

The 98-page report traces 
the problem back to the 1960s, 
when constables were 
equipped with personal 
radios and patrol cars, thus 
losing personal touch with 
their beat 

“The resulting loss of per- 
sonal contact with the public, 
and the decline of a visible 
police presence walking the 
streets, contributed to a dete- 
rioration in what was a very 
positive relationship between 
the police and the communi- 
ties they served. Since the 
early 1980s, forces have been 
malting concerted efforts to 
re-establish these community 
links, with varying degrees of 
success,” says the report 

It contrasts claims that 
some 60 per cent of police 
resources — £4 billion — is 
allocated to operational patrol 
with the fact that only 5 per 
cent of police strength is out 
on patrol at any one time. 

It says there are four main 
reasons why the police cannot 
fulfil the public's 
expectations: 

□ These expectations are not 
wholly realistic: 

□ Demand for police services 
has risen at a faster rate than 
police resources, particularly 
personnel, have increased, 
and forces have struggled to 
bridge the ensuing gap; 

□ Police are not managing 
existing demand efficiently, 
and officers spend too much 


time rushing between 
incidents: 

□ What time there Is for pat- 
rols is often poorly targeted 
and relatively unproductive. 

Police patrol and public 
expectations: 

The report says that to meet 
public expectations of having 
more officers on file beat 
would not necesarlly dear up 
crime. An analysis shows that 
in an average British town of 
182.000 people at any one time 
only 10 officers would be oh 
the beat 

“Each beat is likely to con- 
tain several thousand houses 
and businesses, whose occu- 
pants all want to see the offi- 
cer passing by and hundreds 
of miles of pavements. Even 
doubling or trebling the 
resources available for patrol 
would be unlikely to make a 
substantial impression. 
Effective police action against 
crime requires specialisation 
of roles — detectives, intelli- 
gence officers, scientific sup- 
port and-so on. Restoring all 
of these officers to patrol 
duties would wreak havoc on 
crime strategy and quickly 
reduce public confidence In 
the police.” 

Problem of meeting rising 
demand: 

The report says police 
strength is up 8 per cent since 
1980 hut demand on police 
work has surged. In 1980 each 
police officer was handling 17 
999 calls a year, by 1994 this 
hadrisen to 44, an increase of 
160 per cent. If recent trends 
continue, by 2010 "police can 
expect calls tor service ■— 
crimes, reports of suspicious 


Commission’s remit 


T HE Audit Co mmissi on is 
an Independent body, 
funded by local govern- 
ment and NBLS Trusts, set 
up in 1983 to recommend 
the best value for money in 
public services. . 

It also supervises the dis- 
trict audit services. 

Its top official is Andrew 
Foster, the Controller, who 
is a former director of 
social services and senior 
Department of Health 
official. 


Recent reports have in- 
cluded one on GP funding, 
which recommended the 


use of more generic medi- 
cines; another on the man- 
agement of the C1D by 
police authorities; one on 
funding the fire service to 
encourage more fire pre- 
vention; and one oh how to 
improve local authority de- 
livery of services by setting 
up performance leagne 
tables. 

The commission also le- 
gally checked the initial 
district audit report on al- 
leged gerrymandering by 
Dame Shirley Porter, the 
former leader of Westmin- 
ster councfi. 


incidents, alarms and 
requests for help — to have 
risen 60 per cent to 285 a year. 

The report says the police 
need to address inefficiencies 
in control room operations, 
mismatches between work- 
load patterns and shift sys- 
tems, and poor management 
of the special constabulary to 
counter these problexus. 

Poor supervision and rigid 
shift working all add to the 
|’ problem. “Each one per cent 
of calls to which officers are 
dispatched unnecessarily ab- 
sorbs in total 22^500 working 
days, at a financial opportu- 


nity cost of £4.6 million a 
year." Bad shift working left 
one centre with more officers 
available for patrol at 5 am 
than any other ttmp of the 
day. 

Special constables were 
badly managed and by con- 
tributing only four hours a 
week are regarded as not suit- 
able to handle serious 
assignments. 

Targeting of patrol, work: , 

Patrol work lacks dear ob- 
jectives, briefings to officers 
on shifts are variable In qual- 
ity and debriefings are rare; 


supervision is weak; patrol of- 
ficers are poorly served by in- 
formation and officers are 
judged by the volume of activ- 
ity rather than its efficacy. 

The report finds that pat- 
rols are taken by the moat 
junior officers — ■ in one force 
entirely by probationers. 

Conclusions: 

“The police need to take 
steps to break out of the reac-. 
tive mode that is s tifling their 
ability to provide more com- 
munity-based, proactive pat- 
rols. Unless this approach be- 
comes ingrained as everyday 
practice, it will wither on the 
vine in the face of constant 
pressure.’' 

Plans include: 

Introducing a 338 line — 
rather than relying on . 999 
line to cover all police com- 
plaints — thus allowing calls 
to be weeded out. so as to pre- 
vent the police being 
overwhelmed. 

Paying for special consta- 
bles who are prepared to 
spend longer hours on duty. 

Reorganisation of control 
rooms, more tutoring of 
police on the beat, encourag- 
ing higher . grade officers to 
workon the heat 
Audit Commision Study: 
Effective Police- Controk, Draft 
Report Final report to be pub- 
lished next spring 


Asda 


legal 

threat 


Lisa Buckingham 


B IG drug companies have 
threatened an injunc- 
tion against Asda to pre- 
vent it cutting the price of 
over-the-counter medicines. 

The drug manufacturers 
are seeking to defend resale 
price maintenance, which 
sets minimum prices for some 
pharmaceutical products, in 
the face of the price cutting 
challenge threatened by Asda 
eight days ago. 

Asda yesterday told Procter 
& Gamble, SmithKLine Bee- 
cham. Warner Wellcome a nd 
Recklit & Cobnan that it had 
not yet discounted any of 
their products. The company 
also asked for a meeting to 
prevent legal action. 

The legal threat from four 
of Britain’s five largest drugs 
companies comes three days 
after the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing announced Its intention 
to review price fixing on me- 
dicaments. The OPT director 
general, John Bridgeman, de- 
clared that "in general” 
resale price maintenance 
gives consumers a bad deal. 

Supporters argue that with- 
out price support local chem- 
ists will go out of business, 
and the public could be 
tempted to buy unwanted and 
potentially dangerous 
products. 

The drugs row covers over- 
the-counter products such as 
analgesics, antiseptic creams 
and indigestion remedies. 
Despite a considerable public 
relations fanfare, Asda has 
restricted Its price cutting to 
a few branded vitamin prepa- 
rations and food supplements. 
The OFT will decide whether 
these can be considered medi- 
caments at alL 
Hanson and Roche, which 
manufacture vitamin prega- 
rations suctTflS" Seven "Seas 
and Sanatogeif with which 
Asda launched its price cut- _ 
Hng assault are not. among 
the conqxanies fijreafening to 
issue the injunction. 

Other supermarkets groups 
have, so for, not followed As- 
da’s price cutting lead, and 
Boots has said It will fiercely 
oppose the end of resale price 
maintenance. 

• The shadow employment 
secretary, Michael Meacher, 
yesterday accused Asda of 
“reneging” on promises to 
protect the rights of its Sun- 
day workers by offering new 
staff working on Sundays a 
lower rate of pay than others. 
Asda, says, it is simply provid- 
ing extra staff with the oppor- 
tunity of earning overtime. 


Ministers row over lottery cash 


DmrM Brfndlo * 
amt Michael White 


Mk STRUGGLE for control 
of the National Lottery 
^^BCharities Board is rag- 
ing in Whitehall, 'going to the 
heart of the controversy over 
the board's grant-making. 

As a row rumbled on over 
the alleged “political correct- 
ness" of the board’s first 
£40 million of grants an- 
nounced yesterday, it 
emerged that Virginia Bot- 
tom! ey, National Heritage 
Secretory, wants to wrest the 
board from the grip of the 
Home Office. 

She is known to flavour a 
more populist line on the 
kind of charities which 
should receive grants. 


David Mellor, a former 
national heritage secretary, 
yesterday called for the 1 De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage to take over the board, 
which, he said was being run 
by the Home Office “like a 
progressive London council”. 
It was foiling to compensate 
bigger charities for losses of 
income caused by the lottery. 

The board is tbe only one of 
the lottery’s five boards 
which does not come under 
national heritage. The Home 
Office has traditionally over- 
seen foe charity sector. How- 
ever, a heritage department 
official said: “Since the heri- 
tage department has the capi- 
tal invested in the lottery and 
gets the flak if things go 
wrong, it should also have the 
responsibility.” 


The grants announcement 
yesterday was undermined by 
tabloid Sunday newspapers 
which published selective 
leaks of successful applicants. 

When details emerged, it be- 
came plain that fewer than 1 
per cent of grants were going 
to refugee groups such as the 
Eritrean Advice and Informa- 
tion Centre, in London, which 
has received £91,000 and was 
hi g hli g hted in the press. 

But critics of the board's 
awards seized on the foot that 
the biggest grant, more than 
£666,000, is going to the 
Strathclyde Poverty Alliance 


to help “community activists 
to combat poverty". 

David Sieff, charities board 
chairman, said that advance 
lists of award recipients had 
been given at the end of last 


week to the Home Office and 
the heritage department. 

Dominic Byrne, head of 
communications for Action- 
aid, an overseas aid charity, 
said: "The secretary of state 
appears to be close to interfer- 
ing with the operational 
duties of the charities board. 
Her speed to link herself with 
tabloid criticisms raises 
doubts about whether politi- 
cians will respect the inde- 
pendence of tbe board.” 

Labour haa announced the 
creation of an independent 
advisory group on lottery 
gifts. Dr Jack n iifiTi in gharri , 

the new shadow national her- 
itage secretary, said: “I want 
to look at ways In which the 
lottery players themselves 
can have their views taken 
into account.” 


French police hunt the ‘granny from hell’ with an appetite for luxury 


Alttx Duval Smith in Paris 


rTRENCH police are hnnt- 
I ing for a 75-year-old 
“devilish granny*’ who, for 
more than 50 years, has 
lived In the country's top 
hotels and eaten in its most 
expensive restaurants 
without ever paying the 
bill. 

Armed with two knitting 
needles and three balls of 
wool, Henrlette Raes, a con- 
fidence trickster, lives by 
the maxim of “1’addttlon, 
non merer. 

She has just been sen- 
tenced in absentia to three 
years in Jail after escaping 


from custody. But the pub- 
lic prosecutor presiding at 
Qulmper, Brltanny, said 
Miss Raes’s conviction — 
her 32nd since 1946 — 
would make no difference. 

“There is no point In 
dreaming,” Bruno Gester- 
wumn told the court “She 
is not going to mellow or 
change her way of life." 

Miss Raes, of no fixed 
abode, is said by police to 
fit the description of “an 
old English lady" — white- 
haired and likely to be 
wearing a floral-print dress 
androuHd spectacles. 

Her adventures have 
been likened to those of 
Tatie Danielle*, the title-role 


heroine of a 1990 film direc- 
ted by Etienne Chatiliez. 

The black comedy features 
a woman aged 80 who 
movesin with her nephew’s 
family. Exploiting foibles 
of old age, such as inconti- 
nence, she keeps the family 
awake at night by 
continually flushing the 
lavatory. 

Miss Raes was last seen 
by police in September 1992 
when she was arrested 
after checking out of the 
MIchelin-llsted Hotel de 
Bretagne in Dooamenez, 
leaving an unpaid bill of 
80,000 Francs (£10,000). 

A spokesman for the 
hotel said yesterday: “She 


stayed for seven days. We 
were totally taken in. She 
said she was from Lourdes 
and we felt she most be a 
deeply holy person because 
she talked about miracles 
all the time." 

Police found a knitting 
kit in her room, which they 
returned to her before she 
escaped from custody. 

Mr Gestermann said Miss 
Raes began her anarchistic 
adventures at the age of 20 
and has been on the move 
ever since. He said she is 
one of two “devilish gran- 
nies" who tour France’s top 
establishments. “They are 
born three years apart and, 
curiously, they look alike." 





It is possible— ’despite all Richard Branson’s whinges — to make the 
case that Camelot has done a remarkable job. Its profits are likely 
to be remarkably modest given the amounts of money generated. 
Far from being a collection of get-rich-q uick merchants with friends 
in high places Camelot almost certainly was the best qualified. 

Alex Brummer defends the lottery operator 
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4 BRITAIN 


Ministry admits evidence can no longer be ignored 

Poor suffer more 
illness than rich 


CMMhiV 

Motflc n l Correspondent 


P OOR people are more 
likely to suffer ill 
health than the rich, 
and more should be 
done to reduce health In- 
equalities between social 
classes, the Department of 
Health conceded yesterday. 

A report from the depart- 
ment said farther research 

was 'needed to clarify the 
causes of variations In health 
and how to reduce them. Hie 
department yesterday 
pledged £2.4 million to fund 
such studies. 

The report chaired by Jer- 
emy Metters. the Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer, was set 
up last year as part of the 
Government’s Health of the 
Nation targets, but the work- 
ing party was given a narrow 
remit of assessing what the 
department and the NHS 
could do, rather than address- 
ing wider social questions of 
poverty eradication. 

The report concluded: “Sys- 
tematic variations in mortal- 
ity rates between different 
groups of the population have 
consistently been observed in 
the UR and elsewhere. Within 
the UK there are ma rk ed dif- 
ferences by occupational 
class, sex, region, and ethnic- 
ity. in life expectancy, 
healthy life expectancy, and 


incidence of and survival 
from a range of diseases. 
Everyone should have the op- 
portunity to attain their frill 
potential for health. Varia- 
tions indicate the extent of 
preventable ill health and 
premature death. An impor- 
tant way of achieving the 
Health of the Nation targets is 
to improve the health of the 
least healthy groups closer to 
the levels attained by the 
most healthy groups.’* 

The report stated: "In the 

last 20 years an extensive 
i research literature has been 
published which has shown 
continuing, and in some cases 
increasing, differentials in 
mortality and morbidity rates 
rates between socioeconomic 
groups, men and women, 
regions of the country, and 
ethnic groups.” 

The report said that life ex- 
pectancy at birth was seven 
years higher In social class 
one (professional) than social 
rlasa five (manual). Children 
in social class five were four 
times more likely to suffer ac- 
cidental death than their 
peers in social class one. Of 66 
major causes of death in men, 
62 were more common in 
social classes four and five 
combined than in other social 4 
classes. Of 70 major causes of 
death in women, 64 were 
more common in women mar- , 
rled to men in social classes 
four and five. 
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The report said that al- 
though women in social class 
one had L5 times the inci- 
dence of breast cancer as 
women in social class five, 
most deaths occurred among 
the poorer women. 

The report warned that life- 
style or behaviour could not- 
solely account for differences 
between classes. “Risk factors 
such as smoking, drinking; 
and diet only explain a third 
of die social class gradient in 
coronary heart disease mor- 
tality and morbidity.” 

Stephen Dorrell the Health 
Secretary, yesterday acknowl- 
edged the truth of the find- 
ings, although he added that 
they applied across the devel- 
oped world. Citing a decline 
in babies dying in their first 
year in the lowest social 
groups, he said: “It is impor- 
tant to remember that overall, 

I health Is nn pni u ^ g in all 
! regions of the country and 
across all social groups. 

“The NHS is better placed 
thaw ever to tarfrto he a lt h 
I variations. Health authorities 
now concentrate on aaaawatwg 
the health needs of local 
people and planning and pur- 
chasing services to meet 
those needs. Needs assess- 
ment requires an understand- 
ing of health variations be- 
tween different groups in 
society, and in load popula- 
tions , to inform priority set- 
ting by haatrti authorities.” 
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Rpaif show This iflpppt-f^ c ed vnlhu* at TfQpdpn Too caw h<> adopted for £300, as part of National Animal Adoption Week photograph martin Godwin. 


Northern GPs’ funds loss McAvoy joins poll fight 


News in brief 


Davkl Brindle, Social 
Sorvicos Correspondent 


F AMILY doctor services 
in the north of England 
may be receiving almost 
a fifth too little funding for 
local seeds, while those in the 
south may be receiving up to 
a fifth too much, research 
today suggests. 

. • Redistributing primary 
healthcare resources on the 
basis of relative needs would 
switch tens of millions of 
pounds northwards from the 
area below a line from Bristol 
to the Wash, according to 
health economists. 

Although funding for hospi- 
tal and community health ser- 
vices has been varied by 
"weighted capitation” — or 
population profile — since the 
late 1970s, funding for family 
health services has not 
Karen Bloor, research fel- 


i low at the centre for health 
' economics at York university, 
i and Alan Maynard, the cen- 
, tre's director, say this mili- 
tates against equity. 

For illustrative purposes, 
j they have applied several al- 
ternative windaia of weighted 
' capitation to the funding of 
the 14 former English health 
regions. 

By one method, taking the 
age profiles of regional popu- 
lations and adjusting 
resources according to aver- 
age health expenditure by age 
group, they show that foe 
South-western region would 
have lost 14 per cent of its 
1990/91 funding, while the 
Northern region would have 
gained 9.6 per cent 

Varying resources by aver- 
age use of health services by 
age group produces similar 
results and would have led to 
the loss of more than 300 GPs 
In both South-western and 


North-west Thames, while 
North-western would have 
gained 371 and Northern 218. 

Making aflditimvmi allow- 
ance for local unemployment, 
owner-occupation, numbers 
of elderly people living alone 
and incidence of limiting 
long-term illness, the 
researchers show that Oxford 
would have lost as much as 
18.3 per cent of its funding 
(£48.7 million), while North- 
ern would have gained 17.4 
per cent (£62.4 million) . 

The researchers conclude: 
“An agreed national contract 
for primary care, let by com- i 
petitive tender and with dear 
performance targets, might ' 
ensure that a more equally- 
distributed primary care bud- : 
get was used more efficiently 
for patients' benefit” 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


Equity in Primary Care; CHE, 
York university, York YOI 5DD; 
£5. 


D OUG McAvoy, general 
secretary of the 
National Union of 
Teachers, last ni ght raised 
the stakes in bis battle with 
the left wing by disclosing 
confidential voting records to 
spoil the chances of his critics 
in elections for the top posi- 
tions in foe union. 

He released de tails of an ex- 
ecutive meeting last week 
which agreed to consult foe 
195,000 members on a pro- 
posed change in the union 
rulebook. which he said 
would switch power from "ex- 
tremists’* at thinly -attended 
branch meetings to the mass 
of ordinary members through 
postal ballots. 

“The extreme left on the 
union’s executive sought to 
prevent foe consultation exer- 


| rise. They preferred to con- 
I fine debate on foe proposals 
: to foe executive and local 
branches. They were defeated 
25 votes to 14.” foe union said 
in a statement authorised by 
Mr McAvoy which broke foe 
rule that voting should 
r emain confidential 

“The split in the executive 
is reflected among the candi- 
dates in the union’s elections 
for national office starting 
this week,” the statement con- 
tinued. It named Ian Murch 
and Christine Blower — two 
leftwingers standing for the 
posts of treasurer and vice- 
president — as members of 
the anti-McAvoy minority 
which opposed consultation. 

As a foil-time employee of 
the union, Mr McAvoy would 
normally be expected to stay 
clear of the campaign for the 
top elected positions. NUT 
vice-presidents move on auto- 
matically to become foe presi- 


dent, to whom Mr McAvoy is 
answerable. 

His intervention provoked 
anger on the left of the execu- 
tive. Bernard Regan, an inner 
London member, said it was 
“unprecedented and unwar- 
ranted interference in foe 
democratic processes of foe 
union.' by the official 
machinery". 

The proposal being put to 
foe membership in a ballot 
starting this week would give 
all members a direct say in 
nominating candidates for 
national office, determining 
the annual conference 
agenda, endorsing conference 
decisions and agreeing any 
rhang es in unio n rules. 

Although foe ballot has no 
more than consultative 
status, Mr McAvoy is plan- 
ning to use the expected 
reformist majority to put 
pressure on his leftwing 
opponents. 


Toxic leak 
firm fined 


of Merit. He won the prize for 
Chemistry in 1982. 


The Belfast aerospace com- 
pany Shorts was fined £4,000 
by Belfast magistrates yester- 
day over a leak of toxic gases 
in August last year which 
killed one worker and left 34 
others needing hospital treat- 
ment Eddie Arnold, aged 31, 
from Newtown ards, Co Down, 
died after being in a coma for 
a year. 


Stations to merge 

BBC Thames Valley Radio is to 
replace BBC Radio Oxford and 
BBC Radio Berkshire, the cor- 
poration announced yesterday. 

Fight for life 


Papers under fire 

Customs is claiming 37.5 per 
cent duty on the proceeds from 
foe premium phone lines used 
by readers taking part in news- 
paper fantasy gamps, says foe 
Legal Times. The move could 
cost the industry £1 million. 


Surgeons at the Roynl Berk- 
shire Hospital in Reading, are 
"extremely concerned" about 
whether William Kydd, aged 58, 
foe Princess of Wales's uncle, 
will survive after his horserid- 
ing accident on Sunday. 


Scientist honoured 

The Queen has appointed 
Nobel prize-winning molecular 
biologist Sir Aaron Elug, aged 
79, to be a member of foe Order 


Warm front 

This month looks set to be the 
warmest since records began. 
The mild weather has caused 
problems for water companies, 
with five still operating hose- 
pipe bans. 


Scots top* cu* 4 


Poppy relaunch 

The Royal British Legion 
relaunched red car poppies yes- 
terday after a 13-year absence. 
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Midland Bari pic a tegUand by the Peroral Investment Authority and oily atasss on is own Ida assrance. pawns and wit nuns. AU/85 


Ip to i/3 off First Class 
rail travel on selected 
Crosscountry routes 
if you book by 
2 o’clock the 
previous afternoon. 


Is the world going topsy 
turvey? Or ore we just going 
mad? Because with First 
Advance you really can get 
up to yb off Hie cost of 
first Class return travel 
on selected routes over 
50 miles on the 
CrossCountry network? 

To take advantage of this 
craziness, all you have lo do 
is book your ticket by 
2 o'clock the day before 
you want to travel. 

first Advance can be booked 
at any staffed station. 

Rail Appointed Travel Agent, 
or your tickets can be 
delivered to your door by 
calling 0990 136 107 
and quoting your credit, 
debit or charge card details 
allowing 7 days for delivery 

So move up to first Class 
for less. 

*W«bb deck amUriUy a few oJ boot*®. 


Sick pay levels vary greatly. Those with more 
generous employers can expect two to three 
months on hill pay The less fortunate have 
to make do with the statutory minimum - 
£52.50 a week for 28 weeks. After that, 
the employer's responsibility ends and the 
State takes over. Recent changes have not 
only greatly reduced the level of state sickness 
benefit, but have also made them taxable. 


That’s why Midland has developed 
an income protection plan. The policy helps 

top up your income Far as long as you're too 
ill to work. And if you're unable to return 
to full-time employment, the payments 
continue right up to norma! retirement age. 
To arrange an appointment with a Midland 
Financial Planning nnnn __ _ 

Manager, call us on 0800 85 65 65 


The listening Bonk 


INTERCITY 

Crosscountry 
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News in brief 


British day tripper 
held in France 

BRITON Brenda Price is being held in a Fren da prison after 
being arrested m UUe on a day trip earlier this month, it was 
revealed yesterday. Mrs Price is detained in Loos prison near 
Lille an a Spanish extradition warrant issued four years ago. 
But she and her lawyer have no idea what charges shefeces and 
because case papers have not been sent from Spain she cannot 
apply for ball 

Mrs Price, aged 45, from Haiiow, Essex, has already appeared 
in a British court after being arrested and detained in Holloway 
prison on the same extradition warrant That was in 1993 but 
the Spanish authorities were late in submitting the warrant 
and she was released. The affiances alleged a gains t her date 
bach to 1991 when Spanish police accused her of being involved 
with smuggling cannabis. 

Her French lawyer. Robot Thom p son , said: "We don’t know 
what she is accused of atthemoment. She Is totally bewildered* 
Her husband Samuel has been told he can only visit her once 
every three months, which is ridiculous." 


BR shortens summer 

BRlTJKH Rn1T*w Mii rr m iw wfil ■n^x t yfi ffr **.»h rip h " to ftlflt 

16 weeks — June 2 to September 21 — a ri d rmirmafkar tn 

holiday services. The sptfng bank holiday weekend in late May is 
not in eluded. 

British Sail said the shortening of the summer season, which 
covered 21 weds in 1987, was to bring Britain into line with 
European rail services. There was scope for train companies to 
run extra summer trains if they wanted to. But Jimmy Knapp, 
leader of the KMT rail union, said yesterday; “This is just another 
way of reducing services. They have cot everything else except 
fares, so now they are cutting the length of summer.'' 


Probation warning to Howard 

THE probation officers' union is to seek a High Court ruling to 
prevent the dlsmanfling of university tracing courses fbrproha- 
tion trainees. Lawyers acting for the National Association of 
Probation Officers have given Michael Howard seven days notice 
to withdraw the plan or face a High Court jndidalieview case. 

The Commons “statutory instrument” scrapping the 29-year- 
old legal requirementfor new p robation officers to have a coBege- 
based Diploma In Social Work was laid before Pariiammt last 
week to came into force an December 5. Lawyers acting for Napo 
believe that the failure of the Government to put anything in its 
place will mean unqualified people can be appointed as probation 
officers. “The woric of the service wffl be diminished and tbe 
public put at risk.” said Napo assistant general secretary Harry 
Fletcher. — Alan Trends 


Gardeners for Westminster 

ANOTHER Question Time is to make its debut in thehothouse of 
Westminster: Radio 4’s Gardeners’ Question Time. It will be 
recorded at the Palace of Westminster before peers and MPslbr 
broadcast on Christmas eve. Gordon McMastar.LabourMPfbr 
Paisley and ahnrticuJluralist, is to be a guest panellist 
The programme was invited to the Caramons by fee all-party 
Gardening Club . Members tpr hwV chairman Sir Harold Walker, 
Paddy Ashdown, John Gummer, Ken Livingstone, Glenda Jack- 
son and Janet Fookes. Politics, page 9. — Andrew Cuff 


Boots tops customer poll 

BOOTS the Chemist has the b es t corpor a t e image in terms of 
vataefor money and being in touch with its customers, according 
to a survey cf Britain’s leading companies published today. 
Research by consumer analysts Mintel revealed Boots was the 
public's top choice for value for money . perception of what they 
stood far, being in touch with customers, and tnistworthiness.lt 
was beaten only by The Body Shop in concern far environmental 
and social issues. 

Five companies — Boots, Body Shop, Tesco, Salisbury's and 
the BBC — shared the top fbm positions in each category. The 
public's Value For Money top 12 were: Boots; Tesco; Sainsbuxy's; 
BBC; Safeway; Virgin; The Body Shop; Cadbury's; B'ft McDon- 
ald’s; Thomson; British Gas. — Andrew Cuff' 
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£40m goes to 627 of 4,500 applicants • Success rate even lower for 1 0,800 remaining 


Lottery refuses 9 in 1 0 charities 



PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SULUTOE 


Call for 
needy 
to have 
larger 
share 
of take 

David Brindle on 
the first awards 

A LMOST nine in 10 
charities that have 
sought National Lot- 
tery funding will be 
refused, the lottery 
charities board «aid yester- 
day as it announced its first 
grants totalling £40 million. 

The warning prompted 
calls for the board to be given 
a larger share of the lottery’s 
proceeds by cutting the Trea- 
sury's take, squeezing the 
other “good cause” boards, or 
reducing the profits taken by 
Camel at, the game’s operator. 

Stuart Etherington. chief 
executive of the National 
Council for Voluntary 
Organisations, said: “The 
charities board has turned 
the tide and demonstrated 
that the lottery can help good 
charities very effectively. 
What the Government should 
do is look again at the propor- 
tion of money that goes to the 
board — and increase it" 
David Sieff, the board's 
WhflfrmHTt, said it was up to 
ministers to decide if more 
caab should go to charities. 
But he added: ‘T certainly 
know how to spend it” 
Controversy continued to 
dog the board as it announced 
that the £40 million would be 
split among 627 groups — 
fewer than 14 per cent of the 
4300 applications so far de- 
cided upon. The success rate 
is expected to be even lower 
among the 10300 remaining 
bids for cash under the 
board's first programme, 
aimed at relieving poverty 


and disadvantage. After ad- 
vance criticism of grants go- 
ing to groups helping refu- 
gees and other “politically 
correct” causes, the board 
went out of its way to stress 
the breadth of its awards. 

Timothy Hornsby, the 
board's chief executive, said: 
“Less than 1 per cent go to 
refugees — and they need it 
Less than 3 per cent, go to 
charities dealing with drag 
and alcohol addiction — and 
they need it About 6 per cent 
go to ethnic minority groups 
■ — and they need it" 

About a quarter of grants 


were going to groups working 
with children, and household 
names among recipients in- 
cluded citizen’s advice 
bureaux (£13 million), the 
Royal National Institute for 
the Blind (£188,500), and 
Scope, formerly the Spastics 
Society (£315,000). 

Some commentators had 
dwelled on a grant of £91,000 
to the London-based Eritrean 
Advice and Information Cen- 
tre, Mr Hornsby said. “So 
much play has been made 
about one refugee group, but 
it’s a jolly good scheme.” 

About 44 per cent of yester- 


day's grants money is going 
to groups in Scotland. The 
board says that this is be- 
cause its Scottish arm has 
made fester progress in as- 
sessing bids and that farther 
awards over the next two 
months — the first pro- 
gramme^ worth a total £162 
million — ' will" "favour 
England. 

The board has purposely 
concentrated on helping 
smaller, community-based 
groups, with almost half of 
yesterday's grants going to 
organisations with annual In- 
come ctCless than £20,000. 


Typical recipients include 
the 19th Swindon Scout group 
(£1,480 for a minibus and 
equipment); the Hull Council 
of Disabled People (£59,000 for 
a transport scheme); and the 
Dundee Cyrenians Night 
Shelter (£39,000 for a new hos- 
tel for homeless people). 

Some charity experts are 
calling on the charities board 
to cut the average size of its 
grants and spread its limited 
funds further. There are con- 
cerns, too, about the impact 
on smaller groups of a large, 
one-off injection of cash — al- 
though the £64,000 mean aver- 


age award yesterday dis- 
guises the fact half of all 
awards are less than £50,000. 
The board says it vets appli- 
cants to ensure they would 
not be destabilised and be 
able to continue smoothly in 
future. 

The board receives. 5.6 per 
cent of lottery proceeds — as 
do the heritage, millennium, 
sports’ and arts boards. The 
Treasury keeps 12 per cent, 
ticket agents receive 5 per 
cent, and Camelot takes 5 per 
cent in costs and profit. Lot- 
tery winnings account for 50 
percent 
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Call 0800 700 444 to apply for the American Express Card. 


Winning 
projects 
rejoice 
for the 
people 
in need 


David Ward with 
two beneficiaries 


B ESS was gobsmacked 
and Laser was speech- 
less yesterday as they 
came to terms with sharing 
In the lottery’s charity 
jackpot. 

Bess, the Benchill Ecu- 
menical Service Scheme, 
based ora a large south Man- 
chester council estate, 
picked up £97,000; Laser, 
the Liverpool Accessible 
Sensory Environment 
Resource, received 
£150,000. 

Representatives from 
both organisations were 
much too polite to mention 
Covent Garden or Sadler’s 
Wells, preferring to rejoice 
diplomatically that people 
in need would be getting 
some of their money back. 

“We're delighted," said 
Sue Jenkins from Bess, 
formed by local Methodist, 
An glican, and Roman Cath- 
olic churches. But there 
had been some anguished 
debate about wh ether 
money should be sought 
from such a source, parties- 


Where the money went 


Where the first £40m lottery charity grants have pone. 


How England fared 

■fcoltohlgraii ' 



AD England 
North West 1 
North East 2 
Yorks and Humber 3 
West Midlands 4 
East Midlands 5 
Eastern 6 
South West 7 
South East a 
Greater London 9 


Figures mgy not uay 

doe to rounding 



Who fared best Share of total number of grants given, % 


Children Z5 

General wJfare 17 
Dfctabflffies 17 
Health 8 
Pensioners 7 
Families 7 
Women 53 
Lone parents 4.5 
Others B 






nlarly among the Method- 
ists. who have a tradition of 
distaste for gambling. 

No such qualms on 
Merseyside. “Ton have to 
look at the lottery objec- 
tively,” said Kevin Cow- 
dall, of Laser. “You have to 
treat it like any other fund- 
giving trust, admittedly the 
biggest in Europe. Ton 
have to look at the criteria, 
which this time were 
geared towards poverty 
and grassroots organisa- 
tions. We fitted the 
criteria.” 

Bess was set up eight 
years ago to offer support, 
counselling and music and 
drama experiences to resi- 
dents in an area of high un- 
employment and social de- 
privation. There are four 


support workers, two of 
whom work principally 
with young families. 

The lottery money will 
help develop a family sup- 
port centre set up at the 
Methodist church a year 
ago. It is open five days a 
week, providing a play 
group, mother and toddler 
group, clothing shop, and 
credit union. 

“The residents of Ben- 
chill bad no real voice and 
were not being heard,” said 
Ms Jenkins. "They had 
very low self-esteem. The 
vision of Bess was to de- 
velop the skills and confi- 
dence of local people 
through music and drama.” 

Laser was equally happy 
to take Its chance with 
15,000 other applicants. 


“Every time you make an 
application to a fund, you 
are competing. It’s a compe- 
tition — a lottery," said Mr 
CowdalL “Our application 
seems to have been what 
they were looking for." 

Mr Cowdall estimates 
that 95 per cent of Laser’s 
potential client group will 
be lottery players. He said 
he will look to City Chal- 
lenge and other sources to 
fund the balance on an am- 
bitious £850,000 scheme to 
convert the Owenite Hall of 
Science, in Liverpool, into a 
centre providing therapy, 
play, education, and stimu- 
lation for children with dis- 
abilities. At its heart will 
be a sensory stimulation 
room, hence the project's 
tongue-twisting title. 





The judge has learnt a lot about Whitehall culture over the past 
few years. He is on his guard, determined to be careful. 

That helps to explain the time he has taken to write his report. 
It does not mean that he will tailor his findings. Despite the 
Government's best efforts, it is sure to rock Whitehall. 

Richard Norton-Taylor on the Scott report 
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Personal insults put environment chief in jeopardy 

Commissioner 
fouls EU nest 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 
and Foreign Staff 


EUROPEAN Union 
commissioner faced 
ABan uncertain future 
^^^^yesterday after 
launching a series of unprece- 
dented personal attacks on 
the continent’s leaders and 
exposing divisions within the 
conunision ifcy lf 
. The outspoken environ- 
ment commissioner, Ms Ritt 
Bjerregaard. of Denmark, dis- 
missed President Jacques 
Chirac as just another man 
trying to act tough. She called 
the German chancellor, Hel- 
mut Kohl, “absent-minded" 
and said that the Spanish 
prime minister, Felipe Gonza- 
' lez. lacked will 

Ms Bjerregaard has com- 
mitted her comments to print: 
her book. The Commission- 
er’s Diary, will be published 
next month. Writing in a 
Danish newspaper. Jyliands 
Posten, Ms Bjerregaard, said 
President Chirac viewed the 
European Commission presi- 
dent, Jacques San ter, with 
contempt. Mr Chirac was try- 


ing to flex “his muscles so 
people can see what a strong 
man they have elected" and 
doubted that he would grow 
with the job. 

She described Mr Gonzalez 
as unimpressive and said Dr 
Kohl deliberately ignored her 
when they met. 

Ms Bjerregaard is no 
stranger to controversy. She 
has been the most forthright 
commisioner in opposing 
French nuclear testing. This 
met with severe criticism 
from fellow commissioners 
who believe she has played to 
the gallery while being out- 
manoeuvred by the French. 

The remarks appear to 
make no distinction between 
the high-profile commission- 
er's private conversations 
and public meetings. Their 
publication could not have 
come at a worse time for her, 
becoming known as the com- 
mission was gathering last 
night to discuss what to do 
next about French nuclear 
testing. 

Her handling of the nuclear 
issue met with severe criti- 
cism from fellow commission- 
ers who believe she has 


played to the gallery while 
being outmanoeuvred by the 
French. To find out that she 
believes some of them are In- 
dolent and ill-briefed will not 
have gone down well. 

Ms Bjerregaard's book 
claims: “The relationship be- 
tween Mr Chirac and Mr 
San ter is bad, first and fore- 
most because Mr Chirac is 
totally indifferent abont Mr 
Santer and Is treating him 
carelessly and superficially 
... he made a very bad 
impression.” 

On the Flench decision to 
resume nuclear testing she 
w rot e : “They are a typical ex- 
ample of the need of a new 
head of state to flex his mus- 
cles in order that people be- 
come aware of how strong a 
man they have elected ... It 
wOl be difficult for Mr Chirac 
to recover from losing face in 
that affair. But that cannot be 
my problem." 

Since joining the comxnis 
sion she bag become em- 
broiled in rows over continu- 
ing to claim her Danish 
ministerial pension and then 
over-charging for articles 
written in file Danish press. 


Franc hit as Chirac flies to 
crucial summit in Bonn 


John Palmer In Brussels 


P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac flies to Bonn 
tomorrow in an attempt 
to relaunch the troubled 
Franco-German alliance and 
pot renewed momentum be- 
hind moves to closer Euro- 
pean union. Even as he pre- 
pared to leave Paris, the franc 
was hit by renewed turmoil 
on world currency markets. 
The president also faced poss- 
ible legal investigation into 
the lease on his luxury Paris 
flat. 

Doubts about France's abil- 
ity to meet the conditions for 
a single European currency 
in 1999 and policy differences 
about reform erf EC Institu- 
tions have threatened the 
JPran co-German alliance 
'.which has tra(JJt}pnal]y pro- 
' Vided the force behind closer 
integration. 

The franc came under mas- 
sive pnasuze yester- 

day when the state prosecutor 
was asked whether Mr Chirac 
could be charged over the 
terms of a lease he negotiated 
on his elegant Left Bank flat 
with a housing firm subsi- 
dised by the city of Paris. He 
was mayor of Paris before 
being elected president. 

Two weeks ago the prime 
minister, Alain Juppd, nar- 
rowly escaped prosecution 
over a low-rent fiat leased 
from the Paris city 
authorities. 

Diplomats said all this 
threatened to overshadow 
wbat was being described as a 
critical summit with Chancel- 
lor Helmut KohL “This meet- 


ing should make it clear 
whether the two leaders can 
agree about the future of the 
EU and whether Chirac is go- 
ing to be the reliable French 
partner essential for Kohl's 
entire European strategy." a 
senior European Commission 
official said last night. 

The French president is 
ready to reassure Dr Kohl 
that France will take what- 
ever economic measures are 
necessary to ensure that it 
can be part of European mon- 
etary union at the end of the 
decade. Mr Chirac insists that 
he will not be deflected from 
the goal of monetary union by 
the wave of social unrest 
which has threatened the gov- 
ernment's austerity policies. 

hi Luxembourg last ni g h t, 
the French finance minister, 
Jean Arthuis, insisted that 
the move to a single currency 
could not be postponed be- 
yond 1999 as some German 
politicians have hinted may 
become necessary. "France 
does not have the means to 
wait . . . and [it] has all of the 
trumps needed to succeed and 
not delay on the schedule," he 
said. 

Dr Kohl knows that he can- 
not win the political battle to 
persuade Germans to give up, 
the D-mark and accept a 
single currency if the French 
are -not ready to join it and 
other core EU countries in 
monetary union. 

But when the franc falls on 
world markets, it becomes 
more difficult for Paris to 
meet the Maastricht treaty 
conditions for being part of 
the single currency while also 
boosting growth and reducing 


unemployment, sources said. 

France is now also ready to 
join Germany in pressing for 
closer European political 
union during the 1996 review 
of the Maastricht treaty. Mr 
Chirac will tell Dr Kohl that 
he will back greater use of 
majority vote decisions by EU 
ministers, including some as- 
pects of foreign and security 
policy and justice and immi- 
gration affairs. diplomats 
said. 

In a further concession to 
Germany and other EU part- 
ners, Mr Chirac is expected to 
signal his readiness to rejoin 
the Schengen group countries 
which have scrapped internal 
border controls, provided that 
steps are taken to strengthen 
immigration controls with 
non-Schengen countries. 
Meanwhile France and - Ger- 
many appear closer to agree- 
ment on howto give the EU a 
bigger voice in foreign and se- 
curity policy while gradually 
bringing defence within the 
EU. 

ff France and Germany can 
agree on a common line for 
the 1996 conference, most 
other EU countries are likely 
to fall into line, leaving the 
British government more iso- 
lated than ever. However 
Bonn and Paris have not yet 
fully worked out some conten- 
tious issues, such as what 
precise powers the European 
Parliament should be given to 
shape EU legislation affecting 
justice, immigration and 
police co-operation. 

The two leaders are ex- 
pected to meet again in Ger- 
many on December 7 to try to 
finalise a common position. 
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Sunny outlook . . . Clinton and Yeltsin in accord yesterday gazing at the Hudson valley from the Roosevelt ancestral home photograph: stephan savoia 


Russia drawn in to Bosnian peace plans 


Martbi Walker in Now York 


m BREAKTHROUGH 
^^agreement to secure 
^^mRussian participation 
in implementing a Bosnian 
peace agreement was reached 
yesterday between President 
Clinton and Boris Yeltsin dur- 
ing their private summit at 
Hyde Park, away from the 
United Nations 50th anniver- 
sary gathering, Russian 
sources said last night 

Under the agreement Rus- 
sia “is enabled to play an hon- 
ourable and responsible role 
in a vital issue of European 
security" without subordinat- 
ing Russian troops to Nato 
command, the sources said. 

At a press conference later 
Mr Clinton said he and Mr 
Yeltsin had reached "com- 
plete agreement” on the 
issue. "It's important for Rus- 
sia to participate in the 
agreement.” 

Mr Yeltsin added: “We 
agreed today that Russian 
armed forces will participate 
In the operations, but how 
they go about doing it is the 
affair of the military. It is not 
a question for us two presl- 


Serbs accept troops along border of ‘republic’ 


I HE Bosnian Serb parlia- 
I ment has accepted the 
deployment of peace troops 
along the border of its self- 
declared republic, but only 
from Russia and “other 
friendly countries”, the 


Bosnian Serb news agency 
reported from Bijeljina, 
near the border with Ser- 
bia, yesterday. 

Meanwhile two British 
soldiers were wounded 
near Jajce, in eastern Bos- 


nia, when one of them 
stepped on an anti-person- 
nel min e while they were 
trying to retrieve the 
bodies of dead Croat sol- 
diers, a UN spokesman said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 


dents. We have done our 
tasks.” 

The deal was readied at 
Franklin Roosevelt’s old fam- 
ily home at Hyde Park, redo- 
lent with memories of the 
wartime alliance against fas- 
cism. Mr Clinton and Mr Yelt- 
sin sat in the same chairs that 
Roosevelt and Churchill had 
used 55 years ealier. 

The meeting was the last 
chance for the two leaders to 
meet before the US-sponsored 
peace talks between Bo snia , 
Croatia and Serbia begin next 
week at a US airforce base In 
Ohio. There are hopes of an 
agreement that would trigger 
the deployment of a Nato in- 
tervention force. 

Much of President Clinton’s 
prestige and possibly his re- 
election depends on securing 


a Bosnian peace, to reinforce 
his claim that in Haiti and 
Northern Ireland, the Middle 
East and now in Bosnia, he 
has important foreign policy 
achievements to bis credit 
Foreign policy does not win 
presidential elections, but for- 
eign disasters can lose them, 
and Mr Clinton's early em- 
barrassments in Somalia and 
Bosnia have not entirely been 
overcome. 

With the US financial aid 
budget for -Russia down to an 
almost token $400 million this 
year, Mr Clinton has few 
sticks or carrots. He has al- 
ready played his one trump 
card, slowing the process of 
Nato enlargement so that the 
accession of Poland and the 
advance of Nato to the Rus- 
sian frontier will not loom 


over Russian parliamentary 
elections in December and the 
presidential vote next June. 

Although postponed, the en- 
largement of Nato remains a 
fundamental divide between 
Russia and the US and gives 
Mr Yeltsin constant grounds 
to complain that Nato Is not 
only a hangover from the cold 
war, but also a European club 
which polarises every secu- 
rity issue it touches into a 
new East-West dispute. Bos- 
nian peacekeeping, he com- 
plained in his UN address, 
was a classic example. 

Despite warm personal 
relations with “my friend 
Bill”, as he called him yester- 
day, Mr Yeltsin insists that 
Russia not be taken for 
granted. The open hostility of 
the Republican Congress, 


which has threatened to cut 
all financial support If Russia 
proceeds with the sale of nu- 
clear power stations to Iran, 
and voted to develop the old 
Star Wars system and nullify 
the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
treaty, is a deepening irritant. 

In their frustration with 
Congress, the US and Russian 
presidents find common 
ground. 

Congress is in no mood to 
provide $1.5 billion to send 
20,000 US ground troops into a 
potential quagmire in Bosnia. 
The task in Congress was 
made more difficult yester- 
day, when the defence secre- 
tary William Ferry conceded 
that “until we see what the 
peace agreement says”, he 
could not guarantee that the 
mission would last no more 
than a year. 

• President Clinton said at 
the press conference with Mr 
Yeltsin that the US and Rus- 
sia had agreed to seek a total 
ban on nuclear weapons tests 
next year. “This is a major, 
major step and It dramati- 
cally increases the ehunBw of 
our success for a sweeping, 
comprehensive test ban 
treaty.” 


Kohl snubs UN’s 
birthday party 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


W HILE the world’s 
high and mighty 
congregate in New 
York for the United 
Nations’ birthday bash, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany is avoiding the 
beanfeast. 

He explained yesterday: 
“Quite honestly. I find this 

really disturbing All 

you do is hand out your 
business cards every five 
minutes." 

Last week, a spokesman 
sought to blame Dr Kohl’s 
absence from New York on 
his busy Bonn schedule. It 
seemed a lame excuse for a 
leader proud of bis 
networking skills. Even 
stranger, Dr Kohl is press- 
ing hard for a permanent 
seat on the UN security 
council, convinced that 
reunited Germany, as 
Europe’s primary power, 
merits at least equal status 


with Britain and France. 
The New York bash would 
have provided the ideal op- 
portunity for the chancel- 
lor to throw his formidable 
weight behind his claim. 

But that honour fell to 
Klaus ltlntel, the foreign 
minister whose clout has 
been falling for months. 

Yesterday Dr Kohl made 
it plain he was snubbing 
the UN because it was es- 
sentially a waste of time. 
“There are no negotiations 
going on. It’s just a birth- 
day party. You only get to 
speak for five minutes and 
get a photo opportunity 
with the secretary-general, 
ril address the general as- 
sembly at the next opportu- 
nity when I can be beard.” 
But he did not know when 
that would be. 

According to Bonn 
rumour. Dr Kohl is fuming 
that he has lost the battle to 
decide who will replace 
Willy Claes of Belgium as 

the new Nato chief. 


News in brief 


Barzani routs 
Turkish Kurds 


Massoud Barzani's Kurdistan 
Democractlc Party in nothern 
Iraq claimed yesterday that it 
had routed the forces of Tur- 
key’s Kurdish separatists, the 
FKK, from Dahok province, 
killing more than 550 of its 
fighters in the past six weeks. 

The assault in which 90 ci- 
vilians also died, was continu- 
ing, it added. — Agencies. 

Slush fund Inquiry 

President Kim Young- sam of 
South Korea has ordered an 
investigation of allegations 

i 


that his predecessor and dose 
ally Roh Rae-woo operated a 
huge slush fond. — Reuter. 


Embassy plea 

Israelis have delivered 70,000 
postcards to the US embassy 
in Tel Aviv asking President 
Clinton not to block a con- 
gressional b31 requiring the 
mission to move to Jerusa- 
lem.— AP. 


Afghan bombing 

Aircraft of the Taliban militia 
have bombed an Afghan gov- 
ernment army base west of 
the capital Kabul, wounding 
one rnan but miming no dam- 
age to the base. — Reuter. 
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Investigators hampered in effort to compile evidence of genocide 

Rwanda tribunal chief 
struggles to win hinds 


Chris McGreal 

hi Johannesburg 


T HE international tri- 
bunal pursuing Rwan- 
da’s worst mass mur- 
derers — flie Hutu 
politicians and officials who 
organised last year's anti- 
Tutsi genocide — Is battling 
to collect evidence despite its 
announcement that the first 
indictments are expected in 
December. 

The timing of the indict- 
ments was in the balance 
until last week when an in- 
vestigator from the Yugosla- 
via tribunal was despatched 
to assess whether sufficient 
evidence bad been collected 
for prosecutions or whether 
they would have to be delayed 
until next year. 

The investigation has been 
hampered by the United 
Nations' lack of funds and 
overbearing bureaucracy, dis- 
putes between agencies, and 
the use of Investigators who 
are out of their depth in' 
Rwanda. 


Junta blocks 
restoration 
ofSuu Kyi’s 
party role 


The tribunal, also has to 
cope with uncooperative gov- 
ernments, especially Kenya 
which is openly hostile and 
sheltering some of the former 
Hutu leaders eventually ex- 
pected to be charged with 

gunoff i llf 

In desperation, investiga- 
tors for tiie chief prosecutor, 
Judge Richard Goldstone, 
have approached human 
rights workers for advice on 
which prosecutions would 
wfliw the Wnd of high profile 
cases that would grab inter- 
national attention and build 
more support for the tribunal 
-Those expected to be In- 
dicted soon are prominent 
politicians and senior offi- 
cials involved in some of the 
most co-ordinated massacres, 
where thousands of people 
were herded into churches or 
stadiums, held for days and 
thun slaug h te red 

‘TT we show these sexy 
cases, then we can go back to 
the International community 
and say: See what we can do. 
And if you give us more 
resources and time, we can do 


an even better job," one in- 
vestigator said. 

But it has been an uphill 

teak 

Judge Golds tone’s investi- 
gators did not begin work in 
Rwanda until more than a 
year after hundreds of thou- 
sands of Tuts is were mur- 
dered In the genocide. 

When they finally arrived, 
witnesses were shocked to 
discover that investigators 
had only the broadest knowl- 
edge of the killings, although 
many were already well 
documented. 

Initially investigators were 
barred from taiiTing to Rwan- 
dans. because a witness pro- 
tection programme was not 
yet in place. Instead they con- 
centrated on foreigners, who 
usually had only secondhand 
accounts of the genocide. 

Judge Goldstone concedes 
that Investigations have been 
hampered, although he says 
tthe principal problem has 
been the UN’s bureaucracy 
and rash crunch. Even now 
there are only 30 tribunal in- 
vestigators in Rwanda. An- 


other 20 are expected within a 
week, but given the scale of 
the inquiry scone still think 
the number insufficient. 

Judge Goldstone blames “a 
UN system where they’ve got 
bureaucratic hurdles added to 
financial problems. All the 
staff have to be employed 
through New York. We went 
through exactly the same 
problems with Yugoslavia.' 

The judge added; “Only at 
this point are we getting in- 
vestigators into the field. So 
far our information is based 
on others’ investigations, 
their signposts.” 

That has proved a serious 
obstacle for the investigators. 
The tribunal is being forced 
to rely on evidence collected 
principally by the UN human 
rights mission in Kigali, 
which began collating testi- 
mony months before the tri- 
bunal's staff arrived. 

Misunderstandings have 
soured relations between the 
two agencies. Both now hope 
that the appointment of a new 
head of the UN mission thin 
month will ease the tension. 


Nicholas Gum mi ng- Bruce 
in Bangkok 


T HE Burmese authorities 
have restricted the politi- 
cal activity of the Nobel peace 
laureate Aung San Snu Kyi. 
four months after releasing 
her from six years' house ar- 
rest. by rejecting her re- 
appointment as general secre- 
tary of the National League 
for Democracy. 

Earlier this month theNLD 
restored her to the post she 
occupied before her arrest 
and in which she led it to a 
landslide election victory in 
1990. The government refused 
to recognise the results of the 
election. 

The .reappointment was 
seen as a veiled challenge to 
the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (Store). 
Its leaders said after releasing 
her that they would consider 
starting a dialogue with her, 
but now they Beem intent on 
keeping her to the political 
sidelines. 

A senior official said earlier 
this month that there was no 
need for Store to have a dia- 
logue with anyone while de- 
bate continued in the national 
convention on drafting a new 
constitution. 

The NLD was forced to drop 
Ms Suu Kyi from the job in 
1991 to retain its political 
party status after the govern- 
ment introduced regulations 
prohibiting parties from 
keeping members who faced 
charges by the state. 

A member of the govern- 
ment’s election commission, 
which regulates the affairs of 
political parties, said her re- 
appointment was illegal 
under rules requiring tha 
commission's approval of 
leadership changes. 

The rules also blocked the 
recent appointment of two 
party veterans. Tin Oo and 
Kyi Maung. released from Jail 
in March, as vice-chairmen. 

Large crowds continue to 
flock to the gate of Ms Suu 
Kyi's residence in the capital 
to hear her impromptu com- 
ments on present events, 
clearly advertising her endur- 
ing popularity. 

But In the absence of any 
dialogue with Store, diplo- 
mats say, she is left with little 
room to manoeuvre. 


Bountiful hostess puts 
poor on her guest list 


Suzanne Gokfenbevg in Madras explains 
why the chief minister of Tamil Nadu is 
handing out presents to 1 ,000 newly-weds 


E verybody loves a wed- 
ding, none more than 
J. Jayalalitha, ttin rtiirf 
minister of India 's southern 
state of Tamil Nadu, who will 
preside over the union of 
more than 1,000 couples on 
Thursday. 

The newly-weds will be 
given money to set up house 
and their parents will receive 
new clothes, all courtesy of 
the state government. 

The mass event is Intended 
to take the sting out of an ear- 
lier marriage ceremony, a 
lavish affair binding Ms. Jaya- 
laJitha’s foster son, V. N. Sud- 
halraran, to the grand- daug h- 
ter of a screen idol from the 
black-and-white era. Mr Sud- 
hakaran, a television execu- 
tive, is the nephew of SasDcala 
Natrajan. Ttfs Jayalalitha’s 
controversial confidante. 

For nearly five years Ms 
Jayalalitha, a former fit™ 
star, received widespread 
adulation. 

But her extravagant spend- 
ing last month has become a 
symbol of her disregard for 
tire concerns of poor people. 

Lawyers and the media 
have been chafing against Ms 
Jayalalitha's authoritarian 
style for months, and political 
opponents have accused her 
and Saslkala Natrajan of 
abusing power to amass pri- 
vate fortune*.' 

At last her popularity 
among the poor is under 
threat “Now. with the wed- 
ding, everyone Is an eyewit- 
ness to her corruption," said 
V. S. Chandralekha, a leader 
of the Janata Party which has 
campaigned zealously to un- 
mask Ms Jayalalitha. Ms 
Chandralekha blames thugs 
from the ruling All-India 
Anna Dravida Mmmetra Kaz- 
hagam party (AIADMK) for 
throwing acid on her in 1992. 

It is still uncertain how Ms 
Jayalalitha — who has for- 
saken the chief minister's sal- 
ary far a token one rupee (2p) 
a month — paid for the wed- 
ding, although several 
businesses have admitted 
contributing. 

Estimates for the extrava- 


ganza have fluctuated wildly, 
but the Income tax depart- 
ment has settled on between 
£3 million and £4 million. It 
has been helped in Its inqui- 
ries by outraged citizens who 
made videos of the spectacle. 

Ms Jayalalitha has not 
answered an. income tax ques- 
tionnaire about her spending 
on the wedding, and is ex- 
pected to be served with a 
summons. 

The financial authorities 
have raided the offices of Ms 



J. Jayalalitha . , . Fading 
star could lose the part 

Natrajan and a number of her 
associates in connection with 
alleged financial irregular- 
ities at the television station 
controlled by her family. 

A brother of the groom has 
been arrested and, after 
pleading ill health, is being 
detained in a Madras hospi- 
tal. Another brother is on the 
run. Mr Sudhakaran cut 
short his honeymoon to con- 
sult lawyers for Hear that he, 
too, m ig h t be arrested. 

AIADMK has responded to 
the almost daily reports of 
raids on Ms Natrajan ’s busi- 
ness partners by organising 
demonstrations of loyalty to 
Ms Jayalalftha. Three youths 
were so upset at the criticism 


that they set themselves 
alight Their famfliag have 
received £2,000 in 
compensation. 

Party activists have 
blocked roads and railway 
lines throughout the state and 
held sit-ins on the flight paths 
of arriving aircraft 

But Ihe show of strength is 
not entirely convincing and 
Ms Jayalalitha’s ministers 
are clearly worried. 

To add to her woes, she now 
faces a potential challenger in 
Rajnikant, a newer and more 
popular film star. He already 
has an embryonic party 
organisation in his network 
of fan clubs. 

Film stars have adorned 
Tamil Nadu politics for 20 
years, ever since the late 
M. G. Ramachandran moved 
from playing angry young 
men and Hindu gods to 
politics. 

MGR. as be was generally 
known, founded AIADMK, 
and before his death he made 
Ms Jayalalitha, his leading 
lady on-screen and in real 
life, his political heir. 

Having m ade a number of 
speeches attacking the chief 
minister though, Rajnikant 
appears to be having second 
thoughts about a career in 
politics. He said last month he 
would reveal his intentions 
nearer the time of state polls, 
due with general elections 
next spring. 

Rajnikant is said to be un- 
easy about abandoning his lu- 
crative film career. 

But several politicians in 
the state are looking for ways 
to capitalise on Rajnikant’s 
willingness to speak out 

n gafnat Me .tay nlnlfFha 

The first in the queue is 
R.M. Veerappan, a veteran 
AIADMK member, who was 
dropped from the cabinet last 
month for appearing too 
friendly with Rajnikant 

The Congress (I) Party, 
which has been in opposition 
for 25 years. Is also trying to 
cultivate Rajnikant Congress 
leaders have said they are ex- 
ploring the prospect of spon- 
soring a breakaway 
AIADMK, led by Rajnikant 
and Mr Veerappan. 

But the main opposition 
Dravida Mmmetra Kazhagam 


Party has dismissed Rajni- 
kant as a “prisoner of 
indecision". 


Deadly start to Algerian election 


Lamfne Gtuunm! in Algiers 


kECURITY forces 
ed yesterday for 

fuslhn rebels behind 

two car bombs that killed to 
people and wounded more 
than 80 as Algeria's disputed 
presidential election cam- 
paign got off to a violent start 
Sunday's bombs and week- 
end killings, in which five 
peasants had their throats cut 
and two men were gunned 
down, came as President Lis- 
in in e Zeroual cancelled 
planned talk* In New York 
with the French president 
Jacques Chirac. 

Algerian newspapers said 


Mr Zeroual, one of four men 
standing in the election that 
M uslim fundamentalists have 
vowed to wreck, had strength- 
ened his hand by putting 
Paris in its place. Omar Bel- 
li ouch et, editor of the 
respected independent news- 
paper El Watan, said: "He 
scores marks with Algerian 
opinion in which nationalism 
is still very touchy." 

Mr Zeroual could not afford 
to listen to ‘lessons in politi- 
cal behaviour" from Mr 
Chirac at the beginning of a 
presidential campaign. 
L'Authentique newspaper 
said that "it was heart-warm’ 
mg for humble people to see 
Zeroual taking the decision". 


Algeria's presidency 
spokesman said Mr Zeroual 
called off the talks because 
the “persistency of onesided 
attitudes . . . created a situa- 
tion in which the contem- 
plated meeting between the 
Algerian and French heads of 
state has lost its raison 
d'etre." Statements in France 
over the talks were “a blow to 
the dignity and sovereignty of 
the Algerian people.” 

In New York, Mr Chirac 
claimed that Mr Zeroual can- 
celled the meeting because 
the French president rejected 
a joint photographic session. 
“Since the election campaign 
has begun in Algeria, I did 
not want- there to be any am- 


biguity," Mr Chirac said. 

French politicians, Alge- 
ria's main secular opposition 
parties which are boycotting 
the election and Islamic mili- 
tants had warned Mr Chirac 
not to go ahead with the meet- 
ing. French politicians feared 
the meeting would be seen as 
endorsing Mr Zeroual. 

Bomb attacks in France 
have killed seven people since 
July. Paris has blamed Alge- 
rian militants hying to end 
what they see as French back- 
ing for the government 

Mr Zeroual, a general who 
has ruled unelected since Jan- 
uary 1994, is favoured to win 
Algeria's first plural presi- 
dential election. — Renter. 





In theory^ the examination of media conduct is a deserving 
enough enterprise. There are worthy questions of probity 
and privacy of monopolies and malpractice. But they’re not 
going to be asked by one journalist of another, are they? 

Catherine Bennett on the media’s obsession with the media 



Village 
in shock 
at Tiger 
killings 


Tractor transport. . .Villagers flee their homes in Kotiyagala, southern Sri Lanka, after 
the fourth attack by Tamil rebels in three days killed 19 people photograph: dexthicruez 


Nick Macfis in Boatta, 
Sri Lanka 


PEACEFUL Sri Lan- 
kan village, a mix of 
lese and Tamil 
farmers whose biggest 
worry was rogue elephants 
trampling crops, is in shock 
after Tamil rebels massa- 
cred 36 men, women and 
children. 

Blood marks the dirt 
floors and wooden beds 
where residents of Boatta 
in eastern Sri tonka were 
shot in their sleep on Satur- 
day by the Liberation 
T iger s of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE). Yesterday children 
were still crying for lost 
mothers. Adults grieved in 
and around a bleak school 
hall, listening to police tell- 
ing them not to think of 
revenge. All await resettle- 
ment in safer villages. 

“We've seen similar 
things happen in other vil- 
lages, but it is the first time 
it happened here,” said D. 
Siri wardens, aged 41. 
“Here Tamils and Sinha- 
lese live side by side and 
there has never been any 
problem. There are mixed 
marriages and everyone Is 
related to everyone else. 
Weddings, funerals and 
alms-giving, we do it 
together.” 

That calm of the picture 
postcard village, set among 
recently-harvested paddy 
fields, was shattered early 
on Satnrday when the 
Tigers crept oat of the jun- 
gle and burst into the mud 
huts. Babies only a few 
months old were among the 
victims. Both Sinhalese and 
Tamils were targets: 10 
Tamils died. 

The LTTE, which has 
been fighting for 12 years 
for an independent Tamil 
homeland in the the north 
and east, is fighting an ad- 
vancing army in the rebel 
stronghold of the Jaffiua 
peninsula. 

In the latest massacre on 
Sunday, rebels armed with 
swords and knives hacked 
to death 19 men, women 
and children In the remote 
eastern Sinhalese hamlet of 
Kotiyagala- One boy had 
his head chopped off; an- 
other his arms. 

Boatta was one of three 
villages attacked on Satur- 
day in which 71 people 
were killed. The villages lie 
at the crossroads of the con- 
flict, between Tiger- and 
government-controlled 
areas. — Renter. 



IMPORTANT SAFETY NOTICE 

BED GUARDS 

Page 375 Current Argos Catalogue 
(Page 601 Superstore Catalogue) 

PRODUCT RECALL 

Following our recent advice to parents stating that bed 
guards are not suitable for use with babies 
and/or small children, in the interest of safety and to 
avoid any possibility of customer concern, we have 
decided to recall all bed guards previously sold by Argos. 



If you have purchased a bed guard from Argos, 
please return it to your nearest store for a full refund. 
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What’s the fuss about? 

Money for the poor. Isn’t that what charity’s for? 


TIMOTHY HORNSBY, the man in 
charge of handing out the first Lottery 
cash awards for charities, was abso- 
lutely right to come out fig hting yester- 
day. After a politically inspired PR 
disaster over the weekend it needed 
someone to put the record straight in a 
forthright manner. Truth, like charity, 
begins at home. Some of the tabloid 
papers had given the highly misleading 
impression that most of the money on 
offer was going to fund minority groups 
like the Eritrean Advice and Informa- 
tion Centre in order to help immig rants 
claim benefits. In fact, as Mr Hornsby 
told BBC Breakfast News: “Less than 
one per cent is going to refugees. They 
need it. Less than three per cent is 
going- to drag related groups and they 
need it" Well said. It won't stop the 
tabloid fairy tales being repeated ad 
nauseam, but it at least clears the air. 
The other 97 per cent of the £40 million 
will be widely distributed among hun- 
dreds of deserving causes up and down 
the land ranging from £9,000 for play 
equipment for children in Northern 
Ireland to £666,000 for an anti-poverty 
project in Strathclyde set up by this 
government in the 1980s. London, so 
often accused of pre-empting resources, 
this time only receives 3.87 per cent of 
the total And the grant to the London- 
based Eritrean Centre, far from being 
exclusively devoted to informing them 
of their legal rights towards entitlement 
(and why not?), also involves counsel- 
ling to avoid poverty and isolation plus 
advice on health housing, education 
and training. At a time when the Gov- 
cemment is planning to reduce Brit- 
ain’s contribution to the overseas aid 
budget why should anyone need to 
apologise about helping refugees whom 
we have accepted to live here? 

After the fracas over the grants to the 
Royal Opera House and .Eton College 
(albeit in association with a local athlet- 
ics club) yesterday's announcement 


should have been totally non-controver- 
siaL Sure, the charities side of the 
lottery has been slower than others to 
get off the ground but with good reason 
since it has had more applications to 
process than the rest of them put 
together. Only 15 per cent of the appli- 
cants for the £160 million available for 
yesterday's distribution (plus two more 
in November and December) will be 
successful so the selection process is 
bound to take some time and inevitably 
there will be some deserving causes 
ignored and perhaps some undeserving 
causes slipping through the net But in 
aggregate the National Lottery Chari- 
ties Board is approaching its diffic ult 
task with the right combination of poli- 
tics and humanity. It was right to 
concentrate its first awards on charities 
serving small disadvantaged commu- 
nity groups who not only find it more 
diffi cult to raise money than the well 
known brand images but also find 
themselves neglected by government 
itself. The next tranche of grants in 
November will focus on youth and 
those disadvantaged by low income. 
Isn’t this what charity is all about? 

Lottery money, correctly, is not sup- 
posed to be plastering over the cracks of 
the welfare state but there are so many 
poor groups whom the welfare state has 
simply passed by. Some of the big 
charities may be miffed because they 
have suffered falls in their Incomes as a 
result of donors thinking they have 
already done their bit for charity by 
purchasing lottery tickets. They will 
have their chance in later distributions 
and in any case they are better able to 
look after themselves than small chari- 
ties. Had they taken the lion’s share of 
these grants; the board would not only 
have been damned for siding with the 
mighty, but there would have been very 
little left for the others. "Charity", as 
Bacon said, “will hardly water the 
ground where it must first fill a pool”. 


Sir James Goldsmith to the rescue 

Don't laugh: his candidates could swing a group of key marginals 


THE millionaire politician — the man 
of destiny who rides out of the west to 
save democracy from itself — might 
seem more naturally at home elsewhere 
than in Britain. But Sir James Gold- 
smith, following the trail pioneered by 
Silvio Berlusconi and Ross Perot, is 
now clearly prepared to run a pro- 
referendum candidate in every constit- 
uency in Britain’s next general elec- 
tion. Sir James’s optimism, like that of 
the Natural Law Party of which he is a 
less gentle version, does him a sort of 
credit But if British political history 
teaches anything it is that new parties 
require more than a charismatic leader 
and lashings of sincerity if they are to 
persuade the voters to part from tradi- 
tional allegiances. If he carries out the 
plan which he first announced last 
year. Sir James could soon be enriching 
the Treasury to the tune of £325,000 in 
lost deposits. 

Whether it comes to this will partly 
depend upon whether the two main 
parties commit themselves to a referen- 
dum on Europe before John Major at 
long last goes to the country. Both the 
Tories and Labour are edging that way, 
but not in the unconditional terms 
which Sir James and his anti-European 
allies demand. Opinion polls show that 
three-quarters of the electorate want a I 
referendum, but there is no guarantee l 
whatever that this generalised view | 
would ever translate into general elec- 
tion votes for a party campaigning on < 
this issue alone. It is just possible 
nevertheless that the Goldsmith Party I 


may have an important marginal effect 
when the election comes. Supposing 
that his candidates collect 1,000 votes 
each — a stiff target which, by way of 
comparison, only six Green candidates 
managed in 1992 — they would almost 
all lose their deposits. Yet, assuming 
that the Goldsmithites will take votes 
m ainl y from the Conservatives, a hand- 
ful of them might nevertheless swing a 
cluster of key marginals. Conservative 
Central Office is right to fear that .even 
a one per cent share for Sir James’s 
candidates could cost them as many as 
20 seats — almost enough to put Tony 
Blair into Downing Street on its own. 

It may seem extraordinary that the 
anti-European right should feel so ob- 
sessed with its own correctness that it 
is prepared to risk the future of the 
Conservative Party in this way. But 
then the anti-European right is extraor- 
dinary. Every time that the opinion 
polls or the ballot boxes produce proof 
that the voters dislike a divided and 
extremist Conservative Party, the right 
responds by forcing the issue still, fur- 
ther. This weekend's opinion polls sug- 
gested a strengthening Labour occupa- 
tion of the political centreground. Yet 
in response Sir James opens up further 
divisions, just as Robert Dunn did yes- 
terday in his own part of the forest by 
insisting on challenging Sir Marcus Fox 
for the chairmanship of the 1922 com- 
mittee. When such a mood is on a 
political party, as Labour found be- 
tween 1979 and 1983, reason barely 
enters into it. 


The squeal of the Stassinopoulos 

Arianna ditches Dole. Time for Colin Powell to run for cover 



Letters to the Editor 


Cold comfort for cuddly causes 


Views of the 
grand Kenyon 


dMfeO THERE we have it 
W^pntrage as the National 
^^Lottery Charities Board 
supports ‘‘obscure’’ causes 
like refugees, ethnic-minority 
and drug and alcohol chari- 
ties (Bottomley rounds on 
charities, October 28). 

Obscure Is a euphemism for 
unpopular. We provide help 
across England and Scotland 
for drug misusers and never 
has it been harder to raise 
funds. There is national 
breast-beating over drug mis- 
use, yet people will dip into 
their pockets far more readily 
for people whose problems 
are seen to be outside their 
control. We have therefore 
traditionally raised money 
from sources such as charita- 
ble trusts but competition is 
fierce. 

The danger that the 
National Lottery Charities 
Board capitulates to simplis- 
tic arguments between wor- 
thy and unworthy causes is 
great Let us hope that rather 
than bowing to the might of 
the public-relations depart- 
ments of self-interested 
organisations, its Integrity 


and independence can be 
maintained. 

Clare TickelL 
Chief Executive, 

Phoenix House. 

47-49 Borough High Street 
London SEl 1NB. 

F ortunately, the char- 
ities Board seems to be 
standing firm against the 
view that well-known or cud- 
dly charities should have pri- 
ority. Poverty was a coura- 
geous choice of theme, not 
least because of the sharp 
contrast to earlier lottery 
grants, such as for the Chur- 
chill papers. Small and local 
initiatives may be unknown 
to the chattering classes but 
they often represent the best 
mMTm of addressing poverty 
at a local level by working 
with, rather than for, local 
co mmuniti es- Direct grants to 
the grassroots has proved in 
many circumstances to be 
highly effective. 

Martin Sim e. 

Director, Scottish Council 
for Voluntary Organisations. 
18/19 Claremont Crescent, 
Edinburgh EH7 4QD. 


C riticism of the National 
Charities Lottery Board 
should not overshadow the 
good work of other lottery 
award boards. The Sports 
Council Lottery Fund is doing 
an excellent job. I am the trea- 
surer of a small bowling club 
in Peterborough and we have 
won a grant towards the cost 
of a new pavilion. 

The application process 
was well within the capabili- 
ties of non-professional fund- 
raisers. Well-designed forms, 
comprehensive guidance 
notes and helpful advice from 
Sports Council staff enabled 
our committee to submit a de- 
tailed application. I have Just 
received details of a oneday 
conference (cost £416) where 
speakers from all-five award- 
ing bodies and Camelot will 
advise would-be applicants. 
This is unnecessary. Mrs 
Bottomley should keep a care- 
ful watch on private compa- 
nies in the business of mak- 
ing a profit from the lottery 
grant award process. 

Alan Johnson. 

53 Aster Drive, 

Peterborough- 


Hard to swallow 

I N June last year, I was diag- 
nosed with deep vein throm- 
bosis (a blood dot in the leg) 
and also with suspected pul- 
monary-embolism — a blood 
dot in the lungs. I was ex- 
tremely lucky to survive. I 
welcome the recent publica- 
tion of the dangers of the pilL 
AD the doctors I saw when I 
began to experience back 
pain, breathlessness and 
severe pain in my left leg, 
which hindered walking, did 
not — because of my age (then 
18) — connect these symp- 
toms with thrombosis, al- 
though they were aware that I 
was on the pilL I was diag- 
nosed with panic attacks and 
sciatica which, as I have since 
discovered, are common mis- 
diagnoses when thrombosis 
occurs. Hopefully, with the 
recent coverage, cases such as 
mine will be taken more seri- 
ously and thrombosis will be 
diagnosed, and so treated, 
much quicker. 

Lisa Harding. 

Norihg ate S treet, 
Aberystwyth, 

Dyfed SY23 2JS. 

IA/ItHM three hours of 
VV receiving the Govern- 
ment's crisis fax, our partner- 
ship had formed a plan, en- 
gaged extra staff; contacted 
its two nearest chemists, and 
forked out for 500 first-class 
stamps. By Friday afternoon, 
an appropriate replacement 
prescription, with a personal 
letter of reassurance a-nd in- 
struction to each person con- 
cerned, was in the first-class 
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post. The important point, 
which seems to have been 
missed in the hullabaloo, is 
that GPs all around the 
country are quietly coping 
whilst those arrangements 
made by the Department of 
Health have, by all accounts, 
been swamped. The cost to 
our partnership, sadly, has 
not been limited to the stamps 
and extra wages: strategy 
meetings have been missed, 
irrelevant data has not been 
collected and NHS Manage- 
ment Executive circulars 
have been left untranslated. 
(Dr) John Maddison. 

School Hill House, 

Lewes, E Sussex BN7 2LU. 

M illions, of women on 
the pill are at risk from 
venous thrombosis and embo- 
lism, heart disease, diabetes, I 
gall-bladder diseases, depres- , 
sion, hypertension, disorders 1 
in lipid levels and in the me- 1 
tabolism of carbohydrates. 

That women run such risks 
by Interfering with their nat- i 
oral hormone balance is in- 
dicative both of the over- 
emphasis on sex in today's 
relationships between men 


and women, and the abiding 
selfishness of men in laying 
the burden of family planning 
on women. 

Gustav Schindler. 

Alice Shepherd Foundation. 

13 Lanes ide, ChisLehurst, 

Kent BR7 6BP. 

O NCE upon a time there 
was a group of power- 
hungry bully boys in the 
health service who set an im- 
possible task for their min- 
ions: to . halve the teenage 
pregnancy rate by the year 
2000. Amazingly, the teenage 
pregnancy rate in Britain — 
seven tirnflg hi gher than the 
Dutch counterpart — by 1995 
was at last starting to fall. 
The buHy boys must have 
started to panic; we can't let 
these professional do-gooders 
gloat; we- must put a spanner 
in the works. 

And that is just what they 
did last week — another “pill 
scare’’. What hope is there 
now for reducing unwanted 
teenage pregnancy? 

(Dr) Helena Rockett. 

High Street, 

Stonebroom, 

Derbyshire DE55 6JT. 


Kids the losers on the game 


Father figures 


T HE number of regular 

gamblers (ie those who 
gamble at least once a week) 
has increased dramatically 
because Camelofs mass ad- 
vertising has stimulated a de- 
mand that never previously 
existed. This should be of no 
surprise as it mirrors other 
potentially addictive and 
socially acceptable beha- 
viours such as smoking and 

drinking. 

If the Government wants 

state-sponsored gambling in 
the UK, it has a moral respon- 
sibility to provide funds 
towards the help and rehabili- 
tation of such problem gam- 
blers. Such funding could 
(and perhaps should) be pro- 
vided by National Lottery 
profits and given to those 
organisations helping prob- 
lem gamblers. 

(Dr) Mark Griffiths. 

Chair of Trustees, 

UK Forum on Young 
People and Gambling. 

Dept of Social Sciences, 

No ttingham Trent 
University, 

Burton Street, 

Nottingham NG14BU. 


One of us 


C HARLES Moore (Inter- 
view, October 21) looks 
like a pillar of the High Tory 
establishment, but in fact his 
deepest roots lie in liberal 
nonconformity — the same 
tradition that produced the 
Manchester Guardian. 

His great-grandfather. Sir 
Norman Moore, went to Cas- 
tle- Howell School, Lancaster, 
the Dartmgton Hall of its day. 
In 1880 he married Amy, 
daughter of William Leigh 
Smith, who was the brother of 
Barbara Bodichon, pioneer 
feminist and ro-founder erf 
Girton College. Cambridge, 
and first cousin to Florence 
Nightingale. WQlimn’s father 
and grandfather were both 
MPs, radical in politics and 
Unitarian In religion. The 
grandfather. William Smith 
(1758-1835), who sat in the 
Commons for 46 years be- 
came the Father of the House, 
was a champion of civil and 
religious liberty and chair- , 
man of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. His activities brought | 
him considerable unpopular- . 
ity but, in the end, much 
respect “Few public men,*’ I 
wrote his biographer, “at the 
commencement of their 
careers have encountered 
more of the world's obloquy; 
no man has lived to vindicate 
at last a higher character and 
a purer fame.” 

Could there still be hope for 
Charles Moore? 

Jeremy Goring. 

12 Keere Street 
Lewes. E Sussex BN7 ITY. 


R ADIO 3 has sunk to new 
depths of vulgarity. An 
advert for Its In Tune pro- 
gramme ended with the end 
of the third movement of 
Tchaikovsky's Path&tique 
symphony. The silly pompous 
march is not the end of the 
symphony but is Immediately 
followed by the despairing fi- 
nale. Tchaikovsky said that 
he often wept bitterly while 
composing it. 

I call for the resignation of 
Nicholas Kenyon and his 
replacement by a genuine 
musician. 

Robin PM Clarke. 

9 Augusta Road. Moseley. 
Birmingham BIS 8AJ. 

A M X alone in being dis- 
mayed by the large 
amount of choral songs and 
early music now broadcast? 
On referring to Who's Who. I 
find Nicholas Kenyon edited a 
book. Authenticity and Early 
Music: and I have been told 
that at school he was a choral 
scholar. Should his own taste 
dictate an unreasonable 
quota of this kind of music? 
Maurice Hatton. 

10 Cambridge Gate, 

London NW1 4JX. 

“THERE is also the degrada- 
I tion of Radio 3's news ser- 
vice. Once it was deeply satis- 
fying to listen to a 
straightforward presentation 
of the serious news of the day. 
Now we have the same tab- 
loid drizzle as every other 
radio station — Dempsey the 
bloody dog, OJ’a every twitch, 
the lot Kenyon has destroyed 
a unique institution. 

Richard Easterbrook. 

4 Cypress Tree Close, 

Sldcup, Kent 

S IR John Reith said: “He 
who prides himself on giv- 
ing what he thinks the public 
wants is often creating a ficti- 
tious demand for lower stan- 
dards which he will then sat- 
isfy." Radio 3 may have a 
(relatively) small audience 
but it’s been a long time 
dying. 

Dennis Baker. 

Penny Barton, Stoke Road, 
Taunton TA3 6HN. 

\A/E ARE fad up with all the 
W snobbery. As sixties 
children, listening to classical 
music was something we hod 
to do; discovering Classic FM 
has been a revelation. Radio 3 
seemed inaccessible com- 
pared with the rich variety of 
music we enjoy on Classic 
FM. The added bonus is our 
teenage children, who are 
seriously into rave, jungle 
and warehouse music, are 
often heard humming along 
to Goredri, Stravinsky et al. 
Michael and Di Nokes. 

10 Els worth Place, 

Cambridge CBS SRG, 
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WHO NEEDS enemies if they Have 
friends such as Arianna Stassinopoulos 
B uffing ton? Such is General Colin Pow- 
ell’s drawing power that he now has 
Republicans of every variety rallying to 
his standard. Going by his own strict 
criteria of amassing overwhelming 
forces before going in to battle Powell is 
thought to be close to a decision to seek 
the Republican nomination to the Presi- 
dency. But assuredly the General will 
not want to count Arianna as one of his 
assets, even if her husband Michael 
parts with still more money in pursuit 
of her ambition to gain a firm footing 
inside the Oval Office. Last year, the 
Buffingtons spent almost 30 million 
dollars on a vain bid to have Michael 
elected to the Senate. 

Now Arianna — once aptly described 
by this paper’s political editor as “the 
most upwardly mobile Greek since loa- 
ms” — has set herself up to crusade for 
the Gingrich “revolution” and has an- 


nointed Colin Powell as her chosen 
vessel to usher in a New American 
Compassion to connect Americans with 
her “fourth instinct to love and care 
anew” — and to dismantle the welfare 
system. As a first step towards attain- 
ing this higher state of being, Ms Stas- 
sinopoulos seeks the destruction of Sen- 
ator Robert Dole. She says he is “an 
emperor without clothes, who is not 
electable”, an ignoramus without 
proper understanding of the Gingrich 
revolution. Arianna’s assessment of 
Dole may not be far off the mark, but 
she seems to have forgotten that the 
Senator effusively backed her hus- 
band's campaign fast year when all 
around her said that even Michael’s 
millions could not make up for his 
shortcomings. Plainly the "fourth in- 
stinct" has nothing to do with loyalty, 
one of the most prized military values. 
To Powell Arianna’s siren "call to the 
soul” must sound like nuisance squeal. 


I READ with interest the 
Children's Society report on 
child prostitution (Church 
wants law eased to help child 
prostitutes. October 18). On 
moral grounds one cannot 
disagree with the argument 
for decriminalising prostit- 
ution for the under-IBs. It is 

not right to punish these 
children. They are clearly not 
criminals. They are the vic- 
tims of abuse and exploitation 
and should be treated as such. 

What is also needed ur- 
gently is to bring to justice 
the pimps and the punters. 

There are laws in force which 

can be used to stop these 
people, but in reality little Is 
done. In 1993, 107 people were 
tried for the offence of living 
off immoral earnings in Hie 
whole of England and Wales. 
Only 49 were fo and guilty. 

Successful conviction 
seems to pivot around the 
need for the exploited child to 
give evidence against the 
pimp. It must be obvious to 
all that this Is a non-starter. 
There should be other ways of 



stopping these evil people. 
One should never forget that 
under the “stre et wise" ap- 
pearance of the 14-year -old 
prostitute lira a frightened 
child who has just somehow 
got lost along the way. 

Irene Ivison. 

Address supplied. 


Trial by tabloid 

B EING what is known as a 
"poncy, lefty Guardian 
reader” In this institution, 1 
have observed that 95 per cent 
of inmates read the Sun. 
Might I suggest to Michael 
Howard that anybody known 
to be a Sun reader is jailed. 
This way 95 per cent of crime 
would not be committed, Mur- 
doch would become less of a 
threat and a party with a 
more sensible approach to 
crime will win the next gen- 
eral election. 

Dave Poole. 

A Wing, HM Prison Lewes, 
Lewes, E Sussex BN7 1EA 


\/OUR report that European 
T employers and unions are 
about to reach agreement on 
parental leave (Tories face 
new E0 snag, October 23) 
should be put into perspec- 
tive. Parental leave should be 
seen as part of a much 
broader strategy for increas- 
ing men's participation in the 
care and upbringing of child- 
ren. The OK government has 
made a commitment to act to 
support more equal sharing 
of family responsibilities 
through its adoption of the 
Council of Ministers recom- 
mendation of March 1992. So 
far it has done nothing to hon- 
our that commitment. 

In the UK, where fathers 
still work the longest hours in 
the EU, the need to pay atten- 
tion to their roles as carers be- 
comes daily more pressing. A 
right to parental and paternity 
leave would be welcome signs. 
Peter Moss. 

Coordinator. 

EC Childcare Network. 

27/28 Woburn Square. 

London WClfi QAA- 
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autumn crocus (cro 
flora) grows I am rei 
an article I read so 
ago about now the p] 
have reached this 
Cheshire from it] 
home In the Pyr 
northern Spain and 
France. It was suggt 
ft arrived here at th 
the Crusades, w 
knights returning j 
holy wars who wo 
understood its culir 
as well as Its import 
herbal remedy. In 
century these rehir 
dier-monks were gra 
estates with one grot 
ticular — the Knig 
John of Jerusalem - 
large areas of land 
Manchester and thi 
River Mersey, into u 
local river flows, Tfc 
stronghold is here 
north west and mat 
best-known sites are 
once owned by the B 




St John. Although I liked the 
Idea of the local site having 
such a historical background, 
Ialways felt it was too remote 
from the main colonies. 

However this year I have 
fraced a connection closer to 
home. While researching a 
local history project I found 
reference in a Victorian his- 
tory of the parish to one of the 
ancient estates having 
changed ownership at the 
time of the Crusades, 

In a charter dated cll50, the 
faird of the Manor granted, the 
land to "St John the Baptist 
and the holy hospital of Jer- 
usalem" — the Knights of St 
John. So, perhaps the autumn 
crocus that appears each year 
on the riverbank In the valley 
can trace its ancestors back to 
the Pyrenees. We never 
know, but its entry in New- 
ton’s Flora of Cheshire states 
teat the site Is "amongst in- 
digenous vegetation well 
above flood level", an ack- 
nowledgement of its wild 
origins. 

JM THOMPSON 
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Hie Guardian Tuesday October 24 1995 


Matthew Norman 


W ITH the Budget ap- 
proaching and the 
seasonal aroma of 
tax cots in the air, a fasci- 
nating insight into the 
Chancellor's way of think- 
ing comes today from an nn- 
likely source. In the new 
Radio limes, Paul Edding- 
ton tells the magazine’s ex- 
cellent interviewer Andrew 
Duncan about his friend- 
ship with that noblest of 
Lords, Archer ofWeston- 
super-Mare. Remember, 
please, that this is the ac- 
tor's account, not his Lord- 
ship's, when doling oat cre- 
dence- Mr Eddington 
recalls how, at an Archer 


No jesters welcome 
in this court 


ttve rage of those, tnclnding manifesto promise from all 
many in the British Conserve- three parties of a referendum 
tive Party, who believe both on the IGC outcome and 


"Europe" most be reversed. 

What the Government is 
quietly admitting is that the 
court is not only central but. 
In its crucial work, probably 
unchallengeable. Its federalis- 
ing record is bulk perma- 


nently into the structure. As smith mould, zealous for a 


Aidan O'Neill writes in his 
penetrating study. Decisions 
Of The ECJ And Their Consti- 
tutional Implications (Butter- 
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The message 
is the medium 
is the message 


on the single currency. Others 
say that individual politicians 
will be targeted. Unless they 
sign the pledge they can ex- 
pect, like Kenneth Clarke, the 
arrival of Sir Alan Walters, or 
some other stile in the Gold- 


sovereign Britain, to take 
away their majority. Looming 
over those uncertainties is the 
larger contradiction, between 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


. .. . „ , worths 1994): “It would appear Goldsmith, a protectionist and 

both cases were held to a j Davis has suggested to the that the only way in which uBra-Ganl Ua t who believes in 


court of which Britain became Group that the retrospective 
a signed-up, and presumably effects of its judgments might 
law-abiding, supporter from be curtailed, and that the dam- 
the moment she entered the ages available for failures to 


Group that the retrospective Member States could legally Europe as long as he/we are 
effects of Its judgments might or practically pull back the running it, and the free-trad- 
be curtailed, and that the dam- court from its current position tag, anti-German Thatcherites 


European Community. The observe EU law should be con- 


court from its current position ing, anti-German Thatcherites 
is by rescinding tiie Treaty of who have been makfag the 
Rome in its entirety, dis&olv- case for a referendum from 


1 


lunch a few years ago. sev- I a level playing-field followed 


S 




oral Cabinet ministers were 
discussing taxation. Mr Ed- 
dington, always a vocifer- 
ous opponent of Thatcher- 
ism. chipped in. “I said, Td 
willingly pay more if it 
would get rid of those poor 
vagrants in cardboard 
boxes.' 1 thought the celling 
would fall. One or two 
chairs scraped back as they 
looked at this strange crea- 
ture.” Never mind chair- 
scraping, poor old Squeegee 
Straw would fain t at such 
dangerous radicalism. But 
what of the Chancellor him- 
self? Mr Eddington contin- 
ues: “And then Kenneth 
Clarke said. ‘How right you 
are. We all feel exactly the 
same.* " Indeed we all do, 
and we all look forward im- 
mensely to the requisite tax 
hike next month. 

N ewly published is 
Oceans of Consola- 
tion, a book about 
Irish migration to Austra- 
lia. Those asking for a copy 
in the Dillons bookshop 
next to London University 
have been mystified by the 
direction. “That’s not in 
this section, sir,” a shop as- 
sistant explained yester- 
day. “You'll find it in our 
Third World section.” 


C AN anyone settle an 
argument about the 
Environment Secre- 
tary's commercial value? A 
caller to the Tory Central 
Office library yesterday 
was told that the fee for a 
copy of Little Gum Gum’s 
speech to the Blackpool 
conference would be £5, 
payable up front. Mean- 
while, the Department of 
the Environment later 
promised to supply the man 
with the speech for a more 
competitive £0.00. This lack 
of co-ordination Is distress- 
ing, and demands the ur- 
gent attention of the Deputy 
Prime Minister. First Secre- 
tary of State's centralised 
computer. But who is light? 
Is Gum Gum wortha fiver, 
or nothing at all? Or is his 
{nice, as the Diary believes, 
beyond rubies (and freebie 
garden ponds)? 


C UNNING.advice on 
pensions comes from 
a new TUC factsheet. 
“You draw your pension 
from the scheme you left it 
in either at state pension 
age,** counsels the docu- 
ment. “when you die. or 
when you retire from your 
new scheme.” 

N ICK Leeson.it is 

reported, will earn up 
to £3 million from a 
film of his Life, in which he 
is to be played by Hugh 
Grant. Meanwhile, in other 
doppleganger castings ru- 
moured to be on the cards. 
Jessica Lange will play the 
eponymous heroine of The 
Life Of Thora Hird; Tom 
Cruise is to star in The 
Arthur Mullard Story: and 
Julian Clary has been 
signed up to portray the late 
Wilfred B ram bell in a Gal- 
ton and Simpson biopic. 
Meanwhile, casting prob- 
lems plague the five-minute i 
short provisonally titled 
Michael Winner: The Mak- 
ing Of His Greatest Movies. 
In the absence (for obvious 
reasons) of Margaret Ruth- 
erford, the producers are 
looking to Japan, where the 
search for a white-haired 
Sumo with a blue rinse has 
yet to yield any results. 


I N Liverpool, the catchily 
named Willy Russell 
Centre tor Children and 
Adults Who Stammer has 
begun a fight — a fight of an 
importance it would be folly 
to underestimate. Speech 
therapists there are taking 
on the cartoon character 
Porky Pig, who himself suf- 
fers from a mild stammer 
(notably at the end of car- 
toons). “Porky Pig cer- 
tainly sets a bad example,” 
says the Centre's Mary Co 11- 
in gs. “and bullies use things 
like that to pick on child- 
ren." Warner Brothers, the 
cartoon's maker, refuses to 
comment. So do £ tor there 
is no more space. As Porky 
would put it. “Th-th-th- 
that’s all folks!” 


court is tiie forum for an ob- fined to major brea ch es, thus ing the whole s t ructure of the within the party Goldsmith 
jective contest where, as in excluding the minor peccadil- European Communities, abol- now wants to rhaiim gg 
every such court, you win toes of governments. But Brit- idling its institutions, and be- The most striking aspect of 
some, you lose some. Only in ain declines to make a frontal ginning the whole European the Goldsmith plan is its polit- 
Britain, however, is defeat on challenge to the ECJ. or get project again. leal unreality. The richer you 

a level playing-field followed anywhere near the extremes That is the scale of the are, the crazier you get Quite 


O European Court of eree, if possible, shot That has This is in one sense elemen- 
Justice ruled that it become the standard reaction tary, to another startling It is 
was unlawful to dis- to ECJ judgments th«* Inter- elementary, because the court 
criminate to favour of women fere with British practice, and is the role-policing, sometimes 
by applying job-quotas which takes its place in the catalogue rule-making body the EU has 


by suggestions that the result 


anywhere near the extremes 
of phobic demand and 


NE day last week, the should be rejected and the ref- threaten to withdraw from it 


This is to one sense elemen- 
tary, to another startling It is 


That is the gggfe of the 
enterprise cm which Euro-pho- 
bism is, at bottom, compelled 


Then there were pressing up- 
dates on the appointment of 
new editors at the Dally and 
Sunday Telegraphs. No one 
can say. as yet, what the in- 
stallation of Charles Moore 
will mean for the world, for 
Britain, or even for the Dally 
Telegraph; but it still pro- 
vided the Sunday Times with 
a toll page of gripping analy- 
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to be engaged. Understand- ties to British general elec- 
ttous, who is this ente rp rise 


apart from the pathetic fate actualitfr-packed introduction 

that always awaits fourth par- * ’ 


by applying job-quotas which takes its place in toe catalogue 

gave them an advantage over of crudities that now passes always bad' and can never do 
men. This decision, where it for serious Euro-sceptic without. The Government has 
was noticed at all. was wel- argument an interest to making sure the 

corned to the British media as It is replicated to the Cabi- laws are equally obeyed by ah. 


wisdom of which Solon him- net Some ministers not only But the decision is impressive, 
self would have been proud, believe that the Court is the all toe same, because the 
Next day, the same court said fount -erf most Euro-evil but court’s power is massive and 
it was unlawful for men not to that, with one gesture from expanding. While political fed- 
be eligible for free medical his unbending finger, Mr erallsm is restrained, and 
prescriptions at the same age Major can demolish its pretea- even regressing, judicial fed- 
as women, a decision rectify- slons at next year's Inter-Gov- eralism has become a reality, 
ing discrimination against emmental Conference. But Over the years, the court 


I MAP NO IDEA Ytoo 
A cjjo iser ANct-tcmi. 


self would have been proud, believe that the Court is the 
Next day, the same court said fount ,af most Euroevil but 
ft was unlawful tor men not to that, with one gesture from 


The Goldsmith 
plan is political 
unreality. The 
richer you are, the 
crazier you get 


mat always awaits iourtn par- it once reserved for toll-scale 

ties in British general dec- llfE ARE wholeheart- Insight investigations: "Con- 
ttons, who is this enterprise uU edly behind condom rad Black, the tough-talking 
meant to serve? If Screaming ™ V machines, and dubi- Canadian, sat back in his 
Lord Jimmy could get pnnngh ous about the royal family, chair and looked directly into 
candidates into the field, it is We support legal abortion and the eyes of the man known to 
conceivable that a handful disapprove of castrating sex his detractors as Lord 


meant to serve? If Screaming W W machines, and dubi- 
Lord Jimmy could get mnng h ous about the royal family. 


conceivable that 


handful 


might seal the fete of Conser- offenders. For these precious 


vattve MPs to tight marginals 
where a few hundred votes 
made the difference. Perhaps 
the threat of this would be 


insights into the mind of the 


his detractors as Lord 
Snooty.” 

In theory, the examination 


common British hack, we are of media conduct is a deserv- 


indebted to the London Col- 
lege of Printing, and its “first 


ing discrimination against 
men between 60 and 64, which 


Over the years, the court 


ing enough enterprise. There 
are worthy questions of pro- 

Crazjer VOU oet enough to secure some ktod of ever in-depth study of British bity and privacy, of monop- 

J a contingent party pledge to a journalists”. olies and malpractice. But 

referendum to exchange for More revelations are prom- they're not going to be asked 
ably, it has somewhat derang- rather less of the Goldsmith feed when the college com- by one journalist of another, 
tog effects. These go beyond fortune than ft would take to pletes its analysis of 726 Inter- are they? In the tiny, overlap- 
the fantasy of withdrawing found a new party in 650 seats, views. As one of the subjects ptog world of print and broad- 


will cost the British taxpayer even toe majority opinion. It 
£30 million a year. This- deci- turns out not to be toe line the 


that is not the universal or has extended its range. It from toe ECJ. or psyching up Otherwise, perv e rsi t y rules, of these lengthy telephone cast media, no one wants to 


made itself into a const! tu- the country against the men- as the anti-Brussels party is quizzes, I am relieved to hear discountenance a friend or of- 


tional court, judging the leglti- ace of a European Army that assisted towards oblivion. 


sion was depicted as the work Government has decided to I macy of national laws against doesn't exist. They are now Meanwhile, the real world answer to the castration ques- which explains why' the tone 

of foreign judges unconscion- J take. In a swelling sea of seep- 1 Community laws and ensur- surfacing in Sir James Gold- moves on: or at least declines tion did not skew the results, of media interviews usually 

ing the supremacy of the lat- smith's proposal of himself as to go Into reverse. The Euro- But then, one is rarely hovers somewhere between 

ter. This was not originally its the Ross Perot of the British pean Court cf Justice is the required to supply an Instant the jocular and the wry. 


that my somewhat over-hasty fend a prospective employer. 


ably meddling with the sacred 
right of British politicians to 
exercise national sovereignty 


ticism, let not this moment 
pass before it drowns. 


It is being registered this I stated remit But for 30 years polity, preparing to finance a I real world, and toe Govern- 1 opinion, or (more likely) mis- 1 Every industry has its own 


over the shape of the welfare week by David Davis, the For- it has been the agent of sover- party whose main purpose is ment, behind sane modestly chievons retort, to such pos- trade journal, and it is under- 
state. eign Office minister who sits eignty -curtailment, acquiring to threaten mainline party crackling static, has decided ers, and the probings of the standable that journalists will 

The first case originated to as the British representative for itself some of the attributes politicians with defeat utiIwm to recognise it as such. This college’s interviewer took me tend to treat their newspapers 

Germany, and happened to on the E(J Reflection Group, of the US Supreme Court in a they commit themselves to the won't be the whole story of the aback. As he persisted with as the parish pump. They 

reach a conclusion that preparing for the IGC. The way the member-states have anti-parliamentary device of a IGC, where much pre-election some intimate queries about may, for example, genuinely 


reflected the present state of British line, casting doubt on seldom contested. Unelected referendum om Europe. 


posturing awaits. But it tells smoking, d rinking and mari- believe that all women read- 


British law. The second case, Portillo ite times. Is that noth- and unaccountable, it is, for This project Is shrouded in us that sanity, however tal status. It was difficult to era will rejoice in the exto- 


brought by an Englishman, tog much can or should be all its judicial solemnity, a .several mysteries. Some say 
overturned British law. But done about the Court Mr body ripe for the de-canstruc- that what Goldsmith seeks is a 


shamefully, still prevails see how my, or anyone else’s, 


among governing men. 


answers could throw tight on 


tence of Women to Journal- 
ism, Eve Pollard’s camp- 



of the British media. 

I What useful conclusion can 
perts Racal, as well as US be drawn from our collective 


the quality or the behaviour aigntog luncheon club. On the 
of the British media. other hand, the unnatural 

What useful conclusion can prominence awarded to such 


lottery pract i tioners. attachment to contraceptive 

Impressively, this group vending machines? Perhaps, 


be drawn from our collective industry ephemera can only 
attachment to contraceptive foster the delusion, shared by 


almost 33,000 university ap- 
plicants this year, that the 


took the National Lottery it will be argued, the expense pllcants this year, that the 
off the drawing board at of buying all these condoms media merit serious study, 
the end of May 1994, when accounts for the enormous Overwhelmed by consumer 
it won its seven-year salaries now demanded by demand. Westminister Uni- 
licence, and had it running successful media executives, versity plans to expand into a 
by November. There were Maybe we're so busy todulg- new £30 wiillinn department 
no delays because of faulty tog to safe sex that we have in Harrow, the "biggest 
Japanese digging equip- no energy left over for report- media studies centre in 


tion will not stop it being ML SEED to explain what 
enthusiastically analysed to M^L will actually be taught 
the media, where the decline the centre, Westmin- 

of investigative or campaign- ster'a principal lecturer, 
tog journalism has coincided David Cardiff, recently spoke 
with the transformation of learnedly about the analysis 
trade gossip into news of soap operas as a form of 


Play the game 


Tomorrow, Camelot will come 
underfire in a Commons debate.- 
Alex Brummer defends its 
performance; and below, 

Martin Wainwright is awed by 
his quango’s effectiveness 


bonus schemes. Like the months, Camelot’s profits 
utility executives, they were £6.3 millions after tax 


ment; because the com- tog. Europe”, 

pater software had gone The fatuity of such informa- 

wrong (as with the Stock tion will not stop it being ML SEED to explain what 
Exchange settlement sys- enthusiastically analysed to M^L will actually be taught 
tem), or because not the media, where the decline ^^^in the centre, Westmto- 
enough outlets had been of investigative or campaign- ster'a principal lecturer, 
signed up to make it a via- ing journalism has coincided David Cardiff, recently spoke 
ble proposition. It carried with the transformation of learnedly about the analysis 
out its mandate as required trade gossip into news of soap operas as a form of 
and with a groat deal of stories, features, hour-long American cultural Imperial- 
aplomb. There can be com- radio and television pro- ism. lyfedjq.gStudies, he as- 
plaints about the nature of grammes. If yon miss the serted, “are just as important 
the promotions, the moral- Guardian media pages on as English literature and 
ity of scratch cards and the Monday, you can catch up on probahly more directly im- 
way the prizes have been Wednesday night with BBC2’s portant in the modern 
distributed — but that has The Spin, or on Sunday mom- world”, 
little to do with the effi- ing with Radio 4’s Medium- Urged on by the Rupert 
ciency of an operation wave. In newspapers, todus- Murdoch Professor of Lan- 
whlch has allowed millions try hearsay and comment has guage and Communication, 
to play the game each week, escaped from its confinement the Oxford English Faculty is 
The inner workings of to media sections, and now moving towards the same dis- 
Camelot, although partly rampages through main- mal conclusion. A new “lan- 
covered by the rules of the stream news and feature guage, media and ftim” option 
Stock Exchange (as several pages, for all the world as if it for English undergraduates 
of its owners are public really mattered. Over the will permit, we are told, “a 
companies), should, how- weekend. Observer readers rigorous examination of al- 
ever, be open to maximum were treated to a substantial most anything", 
public disclosure. A Gov- study of Tina Brown, said to So there it is; where once 


distributed — - but that has 
little to do with the efifi- 


serted, “are just as important 
as English literature and 
probahly more directly im- 
portant in the modern 
world". 

Urged on by the Rupert 
Murdoch Professor of Lan- 


have been cast as “fat 
cats”, making them easy 


meat for tabloids feeding National Lottery could take 
off class jealousy. nearly £4 billion. If the 

But despite all Richard margin were to double to 
Branson's whinges. Came- one per cent, this would 
lot has done a remarkable still mean profits of only 


job. It could be regarded as 
the. most robustly success- 


ever, be open to maximum were treated to a substantial 
public disclosure. A Gov- study of Tina Brown, said to 
months, Camelot’s profits eminent which allows the he making herself unpopular 
were £6.3 millions after tax public to read the minutes to New York. The Times pre- 
(net), around 0.5 per cent of of the sensitive meetings seated an expanded obituary- 
turnover. In a full year the between the Chancellor feature on toe life and times 
National Lottery could take and the Governor of the of Michael Venneulen, toe 
nearly £4 billion. If the Bank of England should late editor of GQ magazine, 
margin were to double to plainly not be hiding Game- 
one per cent, this would lot's affairs as Mrs Bottom- 
still mean profits of only ley’s National Heritage de- 


study of Tina Brown, said to So there it is; where once 
be making herself unpopular philosophy was thought to be 
to New York. The Times pre- the discipline of all discl- 
sented an expanded obituary- p lines, now ifs media studies 
feature on toe life and times that soars above the 1 rest No 
of Michael Venneulen. toe wonder we pay ourselves so 
late editor of GQ magazine, much attention. 


£40 million. This sum' is partment is seeking to do. 


dwarfed by the returns, for 


ful launch in Government- instance, on running the 


Camelot and the boards 
which dish out the proceeds 


viewer — the 
current story- 
■ line Is a falling- 
out among neighbours over 
a £100,000 lottery windfall 
— to know that the 
National Lottery is a source 
of bad blood. Just as it has 
divided prize winning fam- 


sponsored British com- 1 National Grid, which could iff the lottery : 


OU DON'T have I Moreover, the success merce: consider the early generate £3 to £5 billion for shielded from the House of 


to be a Brookslde which Camelot, the lottery I disasters of some television its owners. 


operator, has achieved in franchises such as TV-am, Far from being a colleo- 


Commans Public Accounts 
Committee or the National 


garnering funds from the Britain’s pathetic attempt tion of get-rich-quick mer- Audit Office. 


British has been divisive in to build its own micro-chip chants with friends in high It is not a question of 
business too. It has brought through Inmos, and the places, as some have ar- whether the lottery is well 
attacks not only from las- debt-ridden Channel gued, the Camelot consor- audited: the issue is one of 
ing lottery bidders such as TmmeL tium almost certainly was public access and maxi- 

Richard Branson, but also In the eyes of its critics, the best qualified. It mum exposure. Camelot 
from pools operators like Camelot bas been viewed — brought together the skills has delivered the service it 
Llttlewoods and betting as Roy Thomson saw the of a group of market lead- was hired to provide. Un- 


ilies, it has split the arts chains like Ladbroke, 
world over whether which see Camelot as an 


mum exposure. Camelot 


world over whether which see Camelot as an 
Sadler’s Wells is more de- unfair operator because of 
serving than community its monopoly power. The in terms of the return on tion experience among charities receive funds. If 

theatre in Newcastle, or executives who run Came- turnover, the profits of smaller retailers; the print- that system needs reform 

Baraardo’s needs the chart- lot — chief executive Tim Camelot are likely to be ing company De La Rue, then it should be a matter 

ties' moneys more thaw Holley and chairman Sir remarkably modest given world leader in high-tech- for the Commons. But this 

recently arrived refugees George Russell — have few the amounts of money gen- nology security printing; is not a case against a pri- 
from Eritrea. friends for their generous erated. In its first six the telecomm anoafions ex- vately run lottery. 


chains like Ladbroke, first commercial television ers: the confectionery com- 
which see Camelot as an franchises — as a “licence pany Cadbury Schweppes 
unfair operator because of to print money”. However, with tremendous distrihu- 


like the Richard Branson 
bid, it is not itself respon- 
sible for assessing which 


from Eritrea. 


friends for their generous 


the telecommunications ex- 1 vately run lottery. 


Why this lottery board is a good cause 

T HERE has never before ] process, and over a year of [ Now the dust is settling, the I themes rests an taking volun- 1 more-or-less, because the 
been a beast like the outside carping and (in VIr- NLCB has the size, clout and tary -sector opinion. cream on our Yorkshire cake 

National Lottery Chari- I ginia Bottom! ey’s accurate j systems to enco u rage exactly | This, the whingers and j was a data puzzle at our final, 

grant-making ynegHug , which 
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I National Lottery Chari- ginia Bottom! ey’s accurate systems to encourage exactly 
ties Board. Rowntree, Bar- word) whinging, every fallow- toe opposite, 
mgs, even Carnegie fortunes quangocrat I’ve met is Its theming and adoption of 


This, the whingers and 
carpers have very slowly 


Its theming and adoption cf come to realise, is why David required a rapid, manual 


pale by comparison with toe squarely on the wonderment a series of priorities, wLtfnliy Sieff and Co have been so 

funds made so suddenly avail- side. The lottery Itself may be misinterpreted to begin with sure of their ground and cer- 

able via Anthea, Mystic Meg little more than a scam (or, (there never was and never tain of the policy erected an 

and their hurtling, pastel- alternatively, a marvellous 


coloured balls. £300 million a proof that hope really doth 
year, and rising. Like the rhi- spring eternal to the human 
noceros imported from Africa breast). But the mechanism 


will be any exclusion of medi- 1 it And that is reflected to 


Sieff and Co have been so takeover of the final sorting 
sure of their ground and cer- (much in the style of Apollo 
tain of the policy erected cm 13, which I*d seen the night 
it And that is reflected in before). This proved the 



proof that hope really doth oil research or the deaf), is turn to the clarity of both the worth of the fin a l piece to the 
spring eternal to the human probably the most powerful application pack and the man- jigsaw: the sheer quality of 


at most disadvantage to soci- 1 round's poverty theme (most 


to amuse a medieval Pope, the devised for donating its whole open 
size and novelty of the hoard golden rain to the "chartta- been buried 
attracts an Inevitable mixture ble, benevolent and phllan- all our 
of wonderment and alarm. thropic groups helping those cants confo: 
Good causes’ greatest fund- at most disadvantage to soci- round's pov 
ing boost of the century? The ety” is. proving robust and of those a 
patron of a ragbag of toe un- dear. perbly high 

deserving politically correct? Far from being a bizarre ready hav 
Whatever your view, the windfall, it also offers a worth of rei 
board’s arrival has made future, well-organised, strate- million pot 
charity topical and hoicked It gic hand for Britain's other The them 


mpfVianigm Without ft, the ual for assessors — the work- the volunteer regional advi- 

whole operation would have face inspectors who grade sory panels. Yorkshire alone 

been buried by demand. With projects against the board’s has the director of the biggest 

all our Yorkshire appli- criteria. Rowntree trust, the country’s 


cants conforming to the first 


is. proving robust and 


of those assessed to a su- 
perbly high standard), we al- 


criteria. Rowntree trust, the country’s 

The whole compilation of leading expert on ftmder- 
“informed choice", the mod- /finder matching and a 
era world's improvement on national authority on. low 
basic democracy, is next sub- pay. The animal u eager to 
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Far from being a bizarre ready have £152 million 
windfall, it also offers a worth of requests for our £11 


charity topical and hoicked It gic hand for Britain's other The theme and its sequels 
from the "nice but boring" grant-makers and grant-seek- — including the health, care 
pigeon-hole. As my Yorkshire ers, from local Let’s Knit for and disability round next 
NLCB colleagues and I discov- Bosnia groups to the powerful spring — have bean decided 
ered yesterday — unnerv- but often competing systems after intensive and thoughtful 
ingly for a reporter — we are of the big charities. The nastj- consultations. Neither I nor 
The News. est side of Lottery Mania, ven- my panel is elected (or p aid) 

So which is winning within omously stoked by the Mail, and we will happily give way 
the great beast’s entrails. Express and company, has to others as time, tide and 
wonderment or alarm? After been toe attempt to set one changing priorities demand, 
months of the grant-making good cause against another. But the board's choice of 


grant-makers and grant-seek- — including the health, care trousered young exec from was sunk to a storm enroute 
ere. from local Let's Knit for and disability round next the NLCB's expensive sys- for the Holy See. But the 
Bosnia groups to the powerful raring — have been decided terns consultants — a type we National Lottery Charities 
but often competing systems after intensive and thoughtful naturally wanted to loathe — Board will not go under. 


mitted to a computer system, 
which is also proving its 
worth. When our panel first 
met to York, a smart, baggy- 


spread all this experience, 
which could be worth more 
than its actual money. 

Yes, the Pope's rhinoceros 


consultations. Neither I nor did a masterly explanation of ' 
my panel is elected (or paid) how the various weightings 
and we will happily give way were designed; and when toe 
to others as time, tide and data from the assessors was 
changing priorities demand, fed to, the number-crunching 
But the board’s choice of more-or-less worked. I say i 


Martin Wainwright, the 
Guardian's Northern Editor, Is 
chairman of the NLCB's 
Yorkshire & Humberside 
advisory panel. 
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Gavin Ewart 


The Guardian Tuesday October 24 1995 

W 


erg« r 


An exuberant 


subversive 




G avin ewart. 

who has died 
aged 79, was one 
of the most pro- 
lific English poets 
of the century, and this de- 
spite a silent period of some 
25 years. He was also one of 
the most engaging, both on 
the page and in person — 
warm, witty, various, funny 
(though not frivolous), and 
deeply humane. 

Although a thirties poet, 
there was nothing grand 
about Gavin. Because of his 
gift for friendliness and his 
exuberant subversion of liter- 
ary propriety, he seemed a 
contemporary to a generation 
of poets who were half his 
age. 

Gavin Ewart was educated, 
at Wellington school and 
Cambridge university — 
though anyone less influ- 
enced hy Lea vis would be 
hard to imagine. He devel- 
oped his poetic talent early 
and had poems published In 
New Verse magazine and the 
Listener when he was 17. His 
first collection. Poems And 
Songs, was published In- the 
year that war broke out. 

He served in the Royal Ar- 
tillery from 1940 to 46 — his 
experiences forming the sub- 
ject of several later poems — 
and on his return to civilian 
life, worked for the British 
Council before going into 
advertising: 


"Advertising. Advertising. 
Fatal Lady of the Lake! 

No one opts for copyright 
ing. they get in there by 
mistake." 

To all intents and purposes, 
he entered poetic oblivion. 
The renascence, when it 
came, was explosive; The 
Pleasures Of The. flesh (1966) 
being followed by a bibliogra- 
pher's nightmare of publica- 
tions. culminating in two 
massive Collected® — 1983-60, 
and 1980-90. Ewart brought to 
poetry the ability to see that 
any number of emperors were 
walking about in the all- 
together, and that many of the 
poor, strutting creatures had 
growing hard-ons: 

‘‘Erectile tissue loves to stand 


And It was with the unem- 
barrassed acceptance of the 
realities of life, especially 
with reference to sex, that 
Ewart shocked. 

“Hands that wiped arses 
are holding glasses, 
lips that filiated 
are intoxicated ", 
is the memorable opening 
to one among dozens of un- 
abashed poems about being 
truly human. 

But although he wrote eas- 
ily, fluently and funnily about 
the 20th century’s favourite 
pastime, Ewart did not have a 
one-track mind. War. death 
(an Increasing preoccupation 
in later years), religion, 


cricket, history and the liter- 
ary world were all subjected 
to Ewart’s acid directness. 
Also politics. At the time of 
Sir John Betjeman's death, in 
1984, Ewart's was one of the 
many names bandied about as 
a possible successor as Poet 
Laureate. He was obviously 
too radical — too rnde — to be 
a serious consideration. But. 
in fact, he was the unofficial 
laureate of the Thatcher 
years (and beyond), Mrs 
Thatcher herself described 
gloriously as. “a fake-lady 
bossyboots from Grantham”. 
His own politics were liberal 
leftwing, anti-authoritarian, 
anti-privilege but always with 
a fine dash of independence. 
He was the last person to bow 
to the storm of political 
correctness: 

“American fatties are 
wonderful people, they 
take up two seats in a 
train or a bus . . 

He was a disciple of Auden 
(“best poet since Pope"), but 
although be produced a ‘loon- 
derful hybrid rose that crossed 
the comic with the tragic ”, the 
resulting poetry was very dif- 
ferent Ewart had nothing of 
Auden's magisterial author- 
ity, and no time for philosoph- 
ical abstractions. Rather, he 
was a completely unbuttoned 
companionable poet in the 
mode of the mature Byron. 
Nothing was too inconsequen- 
tial for his muse, or to share 



Gavin Ewart ... he was considered to radical, or too rude, to be a suitable Poet Laureate 


with his readers. This led 
some to write him off as light- 
weight, but every poem was 
instinct with a clubbable hu- 
manity. Although his pre- 
paredness to experiment in 
form was as great as Auden’s, 
his was a more casual 
relationship, resulting in a 
string of "So-Called Sonnets” 
and other poems that ambled 
semi-iambicaDy through the 
gist of what he had to say. But 


Maxene Andrews 


One of a three-part harmony 


T HE death of Maxene 
Andrews from a heart 
attack at the age of 79, 
has effectively ended 
the Andrews Sisters’ career 
in entertainment Although 
one of the trio, LaVerne, died 
nearly 30 years ago, with 
Maxene still working, it was 
possible to work up a pass- 
able imitation of fee old act 
But Maxene was essential to 
fee equation. 

Although fee group num- 
bered its followers in mil- 
lions, it was . always Maxene 
that you found yourself 
watching. With her intense 
relish for fee job in hand, 
wife her patent belief in fee 
reality of fee boogie-woogie 
bugle boy and fee pistol-pack- 
ing mama , she magnetised 
your attentioh to such a 
degree feat I have often won- 
dered whether the money was 
split three ways or whether 


Maxene took fee perks of a 
senior partner. 

One unusual thing about 
fee Andrews Sisters is feat 
they really were sisters. Bom 
in Minneapolis of a Norwe- 
gian mother and a Greek 
father, it was their destiny to 
become fee All-American act 
of their time. LaVerne was 
bom in 1915, Maxene in 1916 
and Patti in 1920. 

Zt appears that all fee three 
girls ever did was sing. Even 
as children they were learn- 
ing harmonies, and as adoles- 
cents were winning amateur 
contests all over fee middle 
west Although there is no 
recorded evidence, it is al- 
most certain feat their style 
was already recognisable. 
What gave them the edge over 
their professional rivals was 
an unshakeable rhythmic so- 
lidity. The three girls phrased 
like one, and although they 


learned their orchestrations 
by heart, they were able to 
create fee benign effect of 
improvisation, swinging very 
bard no matter what fee or- 
chestral backing might be 

The first time they ap- 
peared on fee professional 
map was in 1932, when they 
toured fee vaudeville circuits 
as pert of fee Larry Rich 
band. Later they joined fee 
orchestra of Lean Belasco, 
who, like a great many band- 
leaders, was in the wrong pro- 
fession. His eagerness to 
please caused one critic to 
describe his antics as those 
at “a molested moth trying to 
find a place to alight'*. 

It was during fee Belasco 
period, in 1937, that the sisters 
recorded the song which made 
them famous overnight This 
was “Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen’’ 
a freakish g ramplp of a popu- 
lar song, adored by millio ns 


who didn't understand the 
words. From this moment fee 
future of the group was as- 
sured, with their recordings 
carting in millions and their 
screen appearances often sav- 
ing some turgid comedy. 

That the peak of their popu- 
larity should have coincided 
so exactly wife the entry of 
America into fee war, meant 
that, to this day, fee sight and 
sound of the three girls sym- 
bolises, for a whole genera- 
tion, the first half of fee 1940s. 
One of their biggest successes 
was fee military nonsense 
song. Boogie-woogie Bugle 
Boy of Company B. and If 
most of its words were gibber- 
ish, fee rhythmic animation 
carried wife it all the world’s 
jitterbugs, a was mainly due 
to their recording that the 
first world war relic: Oh 
Johnnie, Oh Johnnie, Oh, en- 
joyed a new lease of life. One 



Irrepressible sisters Maxene, Patty and LaVerne 


hulton obttsch 




Northern soul 


YOUNG SOOK is typical of 
fee young women in North 
Korea. She is engaged and 
will marry in a month’s time. 
She met her husband-to-be 
through friends — most cou- 
ples meet this way or at col- 
lege or work. But she'll have 
little time off work for the 
wedding. She and her groom 
willsimply go to fee local 
authority offices in fee morn- 
ing, sign a form, exchange 
watches, have a celebratory 
lunch and go back to work in 
fee afternoon . . . If Young 
Sook has a baby, she and the 
child will be kept in isolation 
for two weeks after fee birth. 
This is thought to be the best 


way of forming a maternal 
bond and keep ing the child 
away from germs. When hus- 
bands visit, they must either 
stand in a cubicle aad look 
through a window into fee 
maternity ward and talk to 
their wives by telephone or 
communicate through a 
closed-circuit television sys- 
tem ... In every building, in 
every school, factory and 
workplace, there is a portrait 
of fee Great Leader. Even in a 
hairdresser’s shop it will 
have pride of place— hung 
high, opposite fee entrance, 
so that it is the first thing the 
customers see on entering. 
Next, the eye is drawn to the 
portraits ofthe 30 hairstyles 
that women are allowed to 
choose from. They are neat, 
functional and short Simi- 
larly, clothes are neither lux- 
urious nor extravagant Cut 
from man-made fibres, they 
are functional and seemly, 
and like fee majority of prod- 
ucts in fee country, they are 
made in North Korea. 

Women wear dark-coloured 
suits, belted dresses or long 
skirts — nothing shorter than 
knee-length — and shoe-heels 
must be no higher than a cou- 


ple of inches ... Among 
North Koreans there is some 
recognition that better condi- 
tions exist outside North 
Korea. Young Sook acknowl- 
edges that there is a differ- 
ence in the quality of clothes 
from Western countries — 
but she dismisses this wife 
ideological arguments. “In. 
capitalist countries, clothes 
are luxurious and extrava- 
gant In comparison, our 
clothes may not seem as good. 
But in our country, things 
are made for the masses, not 
just for a few rich people, so 
eveyone can be treated 
equally. A fundamental rule 
of our society is that everyone 
is treated equally.” 

Sung Khan reports on lifi in- 
side North Korea fir Marie 
Claire. 


nonneed fee weather on 
BSkyB and launched the cult 
of the Weather Girl 

Many have since attempted 
to emulate her success, but 
none has been able to make 
fee idea of a severe depres- 
sion covering the UK as at- 
tractive a prospect as she 
used to make it sound. 

She has since moved away 


Cloud-free 


IN HER modest way , Tania 
Bryer has wrought a signifi- 
cant change in the television 
viewing habits of the nation. 
She can be credited wife in- 
venting the field of celebrity 
meteorology. 

She leapt to national fame 
as fee woman who en- 


veloped her broadcasting 
career and now has her own 
programme: “The Entertain- 
ment Show wife Tania 
Bryer". She makes frequent 
appearances on other televi- 
sion networks and is often 
photographed at fashionable 
restaurants in London and 
fee South of France. 

The introduction to a financial 
profile of world-famed weath- 
ergtrl Tania Bryer in House 
And Garden magazine. 
Thanks to Frank Spink. 


Down boy! 


BEGIN BY choosing an area 
that has a tranquil atmo- 
sphere. Start the massage by 
giving your dog fee strokes of 
affection he's used to. Then 
move on to light, feathery 


, If he left no undisputedly ' 
I great individual poems, fee 
effect of his work in Its gener- 1 
i ons plenitude is striking, and ! 
deserves to be long kept in 
print Although there is a , 
case for a substantial Selected 1 
Poems, It is to be hoped that 
I his publishers, Hutchinson, 
will keep the two Collecteds i 
in print for the foreseeable ! 
future. 

Gavin was a wonderful 


1 of their most successful discs 
was of the pains of parting: 
HI Be Wife You In Apple 
Blossom Time, and there was 
a very successful recording 
partnership with Bing 
Crosby. 

After fee war, wife fee dra- , 
matic amendments to fee pop- j 
ular music landscape, they 
gradually drifted into retire- 
ment, although Patti worked | 
as a single act The trio was 
then rediscovered by televi- 1 
sion, but the death in 1967 of 
LaVerne, caused fee group to 
retire once more. Attempts 
were made to find a substitute 
for LaVerne, but none suc- 
ceeded. 

A revival of interest came 
from an unexpected quarter. 
In 1978, Bette Midler’s record 
hit of Boogie-Woogie Bugle 
Boy aped fee Andrews Sisters 
version so exactly as to bring 
about a revival of Interest in 
their work. Within a year, 
Patti and Maxene were star- 
ring on Broadway in a revue 
called Over Here, an inge- 
nious attempt to create fee 
illusion feat fee world had 
returned to the 1940s. 

The most surprising event 
came in 1985 when Maxene 
recorded a solo album, of 
which half fee contents were 
old Andrews Sisters favour- 
ites. The enterprise turned 
out to be a modest failure, 
largely because of Maxeae's 
voice, which sounded a shade 
too harsh to be effective. Even 
fee tracks where she tried to 
revive the effect of fee trio, by 
dubbing her own harmonies, 
were no more than sad 
reminders of the original 
sound. The evidence of this 
album, added to the failure to 
find a replacement for La- 
Veme, suggests that the sum 
of the trio was far greater 
than its parts, and that by 
some colossal stroke of for- 
tune, fee voices of fee three 
sisters exactly complemented 
each other to form the perfect 
blend. 

In a career extended over 
half a century, the trio 
recorded about UJ00 songs; 
are said to have sold 
75,000,000 records, and ap- 
peared in 21 movies. But they 
will be best remembered for a 
few enormous hits, far their 
uniformed wartime image, 
and for Maxene. having the 
time of her life. 


Benny Green 


Maxene Andrews, singer, bom 
January 3, probably 1916; died 
October 21, 1995 


scratches on fee chest area, 
cascading down to his belly. 

Thu feels good and reassures 
your pet that nothing un- 
usual is about to happen. 

Wife our hands resting 
lightly on his stomach, use 
slight pressure and glide 

your hands back up to the 
chest Circle around in a 
swirling motion, following, 
the con tour of fee rib cage, 
sweeping out down, and 
around. 

Use your voice. This is a 
vital put of fee massage, 
bringing wife it a mdlowing 
effect Talk in a strong, sooth- 
ing tone: “You’re so big and 
strong. What a good doggie 
I you are. Oh, your furisso soft 
and silky.” 

Now let's move into fee 
i thick, fleshy far on the neck. 
Allow your fingers to travel 
I freely np and around fee back 
of fee ears. This is always felt 
i as a welcome dig. 

The nest step Is to massage 
the leg muscles. Use fight 
pressure and trace down fee 
i top of the thigh. Don’t be sur- 
i prised ifa back leg starts to 
kick like a jackrabbit’s. Let it 
shake, shiver, and twitch in 
ecstasy. 


reader of his own work, per- 
forming on fee circuit long 
after most poets bang up their 
boots. The contrast between 
his slightly old-world delivery 
and the sometimes scabrous 
contents of the poems pro- 
duced a special frisson. He 
also tutored on many writing 
courses, and was a tireless 
correspondent and sender of 
postcards. These would arrive 
in re-cycled envelopes, as 


often as not marked wife a 
Biro'd message about saving 
trees, written out in his small 
neat handwriting. 

In addition to writing adult 
poetry, he was also a chil- 
dren’s writer, an anthologist, 
a r e vie we r and a librettist He 
was chairman of fee Poetry 
Society from 1978 to 2979. 

Gavin Ewart will be widely 
missed by his readers, and 
long mourned by all who 


Simon Rm 


An appreciation by Peter Porter 
will follow. 


John Pollock 


Birthdays 


Man of Ayrshire 


J OHN POLLOCK, who 
has died aged 69. was a 
towering figure in fee 
Scottish Labour move- 
ment. Uniquely, he was twice 
nhairman of the Labour Par- 
ty's Scottish Council and also 
served as president of the 
STUC. And he transformed 
fee Educational Institute Of 
Scotland, which he served as 
general secretary between 
1974 and 1988, from a profes- 
sional association fete an 
effective trade union. 

Bom into a Kilmarnock In- 
dependent Labour Party fam- 
ily, Pollock’s politics devel- 
oped in the 1950s and 1960s in 
fee Ayrshire Federation of 
Labour, then a policy-making 
body fer fee progressive Ayr- 
shire County Council Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity 
was his priority, both politi- 
cally wwd professionally. He 
began teaching In 1951 and 
established a national reputa- 
tion, between 1965-74, as rector 
of Ayr’s Mainbolm Academy. 
His love of fee Scottish out- 
doors was passed on to his 
pupils and he was a believer 
in fee distinctiveness of the 
Scottish educational system. 

When Emrys Hughes, the 
MP for South Ayrshire, died 
in 1970, it was widely ex- 
pected that John would in- 
herit the seat But he had said 
he wasn’t Interested in a 
Westminster career, and did 
not seek the nomination, 
which went to his protege, 
Jim Sillers, who later sought 
to split the Labour Party in 
Scotland on fee constitutional 
issue and finally ended up in 
the Scottish Nationalist 
Party. 

Pollock’s grounding in Ayr- 
shire politics and fluency of 
language made him a power- 
ful orator. Be would have 
held minist erial ofn«» and fee 
last 25 years in Scottish poli- 
tics would have been mark- 
edly different if he had run In 
that 1970 by election. 

The Ayrshire Federation of 
Labour had been an early bas- 
tion of support for Scottish 
home rule. Initially John had 
apposed this policy but by the 
1970s he had become one of its 
most ardent proponents 
within fee Labour Party, 
When John joined fee Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland 


as general secretary, the cru- 
cial decision to affiliate to fee 
STUC had already been 
taken. But its re&shloning as 
a trade union, far from averse 
to militant action, was largely 
his work. He was soon lead- 
ing a work-to-rule cm condi- 
tions of service, in which Wil- 
lie Ross his friend and fellow- 
Ayrshireman who became 
Secretary of State for Scot- 
land was his main adversary. 
This was the era of fee 
Houghton and Clegg reports | 
on teachers' pay and John 
Pollock played a key part, in 
fee wider British context, In 
ensuring feat their recom- 
mendations were translated 
into fee most significant post- 
war Improvements in fee pro- 
fession’s pay and conditions. 

In the mid-1980s, he again 
led Scottish teachers into in- 
dustrial action, this time 
against a Tory government 
The key demand was for an 
independent pay review 
which Malcolm Riflrind. as 
Scottish Secretary, was forced 
to concede. At a time when 
fee labour movement won 
few victories, it was a 
remarkable success. Rificind’s 
intransigence In the face of 
Pollock’s eloquence and fee 
reasonableness of Ms demand 
played no small part in fee 
Tories’ decline in Scotland 
during fee 1980s. 

He brought boundless en- 
thusiasm and dear *fafa|irl w g 
to other areas of public life 
including membership of fee 
Forestry Commissions, fee 
Employment Appeals Tribu- 
nal and the Broadcasting 
Council for Scotland. 

I last saw John Pollock ear- 
lier this year when he pro- 
posed fee toast to the immor- 
tal memory of Robert Burns, 
at a Labour dub in my con- 
stituency. As would be ex- 
pected of such a distinguished 
Ayrshireman. he was a genu- 
ine expert on Burns. He also 
epitomised fee poet's most 
fundamental statement of be- 
lief: "The rank is bat the 
guinea stamp; the man's the 
gowd, for a’ that” 


Death Notices 


DOBSON. On IBUi Oaotwr. 
Lakoaid* Nursing Kama. < 


am wnaiom Dotooa oood 
Uautanant Mowlgnur. 1B2 squadron. 


1B42 to 1940 and torOftv mars, PlwnocM 
or Ecdes. LancasNr*. (waved rmabend ol 


An^ Bowen to LsUftuwUa Brothers. ffW- 


WUorr. Ho Donaldson (Donald) K£ 
Ijtotra) Nta.TA.Tn died (Manfully os 1» 
Otostor at Malvern Communin' Ho*i 
Funeral at Wordstar Craroworiuin — 
Tuesday 3lgt October m 12 noon. No flow 
era, dorudhm H de s ired to The Alexander 
Trust Ftaid cto Hollands Funeral Sendee 
71 Barnards Orean Road, Malvern. 
WorceetsrobJiv. 


8CHOLEY. On Thursday 18th October tHg 


very laiexpectodly, Mary into IMUauM 
dearly beloved wita at John and mother rf 


Ban and Amy of Porting and tormerty <X 
Eire and Kidderminster Firaral SorvK» to 
Tuesday 24th October. Mltchelsmen. 
County Cork. 


In Memoriam 


AUSTIN. Oeonm Alexander kfllea in KUto 
October 84* we, long remembered, e» 
Tony. 


Memorial Services 


Brian WBaon 


John Pollock, labour movement 
activist, bom April 21, 1926; died 
October 20, 1995 


A MEMORIAL 8SRWKC in reeped ol Set- 
emiah Patrick Lontan wIN take place el a. 
Menllt4n4he-Hekle Church. St UertWJ 
Piece. London WC2. On astfi October 1W5 
at 3.00pm. 

■To >ace your announcement telephone 
0171 Oil BOW 
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knew him personally. He 
leaves a wife, Margo Bennett, 
and two children, Jane and 
Julian. 


Gavin Buchanan. Ewart, bom 
February 4. 1916; died October 
23 . 1905 


Sir John Adye, director, 
GCHQ, 56; Phil Bennett, 
rugby player, 47; Luciano 
Berio, conductor, composer, 
70; Ian Bishop, West Indian 
cricketer, 28; Barry Davies, 
sports commentator, 55; Sir 
Robin Day, doyenne of inter- 
viewers, 72; Frank Delaney, 
writer and broadcaster, 53; 
Prof Peter Gellhom, com- 
poser, conductor, 83; Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Michael 
Graydon, Chief of fee Air 
Staff, 57; Sir Ralph Halpern. 
chairman. British Fashion 
Council, 57; Sena Jurinac. 
soprano, 74; Kevin Kline, ac- 
tor, 48; Reg Kray, gangland 
criminal, 62; Sir Fred Pon* 
tin, holiday camp founder. 89: 
Piers Rodgers, secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts. 51; 
Sir Robert Sainsbnry, 
grocer, 89; Jane Stern. Amer- 
ican writer. 49; Mark Talley, 
former BBC correspondent. 
India, 60; Malcolm Turn- 
bull, Spycatcher lawyer, 
chairman of Australia’s 
Republic Advisory Commit- 
tee, 41; Paul Vaughan, radio 
journalist, 70; Bill Wyman, 
ex-Rollxng Stone, 54. 


An tale Edna, bthw of Roger and Susan 
and gnuKXamer of Matthew. Alexandra. 
Jonathan. Richard. Edward and PhWP- 
Funeral on Monday 30th October, moo. a 
Si Morv Magdalene, Wtoun. EcOe^ Fol- 
lowed by CramsUon at Owwdale. Bohra- 


Remember to take thing s at 
the pace your dog allows. A 


Old frontier 


as your pet Is in the mood. 
Remember: it's the length of 
time feat's important; it’s the 
quality of fee time you spend 

together. 

Petting your pets, from ‘Hog 
Massage: The Lowdown On A 

Good Rubdown‘\ published in 
Good Dog! magazine, and 
reprinted in Harper's 
magazine. 
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l/Vin a vl 
millionaire c 


free designer outfit: 
:O c -'i fashion discount' 


One party ... Marie Claire 


METAPHORICALLY speak- 
ing, is the concept ofeyber- 
space" sexist? The term has 
attained a ubiquity in cul- 
tural parlance unmatched 
since "TV” started tripping 
off people’s tongues in fee 
1950s . . . Cyberspace has 
entered our daily lexicon, de- 
scribing our relationship to 
computer networks and each 
other. But what does fee met* 
aphor really mean? In an 
essay in Resisting fee Virtual 
Life, Laura Miller contends 
feat cyberspace borrows 
from the macho Wild West 
mythos. Updated for the 
1990s, tiie digital wilderness 
must be tamed by daring men 
who protect their womenfolk 
from rapacious scoundrels 
out to lure them into sex chat 
sessions or to browbeat them 
out of conversations. Wired 
women need to “refuse to 
acquiesce in these roles." she 

argues, which means that 
they have to change fee way 
online technologies are 
talked about in the media .. . 

Rooted hi these precepts of 

ownership and order, the 
cyberspace metaphor will 


lead to centralized regulation 
and even censorship, says 
Miller. As she asks: "When 
an Electronic Frontier Foun- 
dation member compares the 
Clipper chip to barbed wire 
encroaching on fee prairie, 
doesn't he realize the surren- 
der Implied in his meta- 
phor?" . . . The discourses 
used to describe computer 
technologies will play an ha.- 
portent role In shaping wbat 


wmje the cyberspace meta- 
phor has helped us to under- 
stand our relationship to this 
communications m edium* 
perhaps it’s time to give up 
the term and address the 
social and economic forces 
that are converging to define 
our online world. 

/from the Vote Lens (http:// 
www. utne.com), the internet 
site of the Vine Reader. 


Jackdaw wants your jewels. & 
mailjackdaw@guordian- 
.co.uk.; fix 0171-713 436% Jack- 
daw, The Guardian. 119 

Farringdon Road, London 
EC1RSER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Setback for Clarke 
as Treasury cuts 
growth forecasts 


Larry BRIott 
Economics Editor 


T reasury econo- 
mists are cutting 
their growth forecasts 
for the economy thfo? 
year after the latest set of offi- 
cial figures showed Britain 
expanding at its slowest rate 
for more than two years. 

Chancello r Kormaih fTTarlro 

win unveil his new predic- 
tions after the latest official 
data revealed that the end of 
Britain's mini-manufacturing 
boom and the plight of the de- 
pressed construction sector 
■lanhwi the annual growth 
rate in the third quarter. 

The economy has g row n by 
(L5 per cent in each of the last 
two quarters, and it will now 
take expansion of 1 per cent 
in die final three months of 
the year for file Government 
to hit its forecast of 3 per cent 
growth far 1996 overall. 

But with factory output and 
high-street spending weak, 
and only the relative buoyan- 
cy of the service sector keep- 
ing the *<vwiftw»y ti raring over, 
the authorities now believe 1 
per cent growth in the fourth 
quarter is unfikety. 

However, City analysts said 
the sluggishness of ♦*»«* econo- 
my provided the Chancellor 
with a stronger case for a tax- 


catting budget and also short- 
ened the odds on a reduction 
in interest rates in early 1996. 

According to the Central 
Statistical Office, growth in 
the third quarter was 2.4 per 
cent higher than a year ear- 
lier. a continuation of the 
downward trend of the past 18 
months. In the second quar- 
ter, the annual growth rate 
was 2 A per cent, while tn the 
spring of 1994 the economy 
was expanding at A3 per cent 
a year. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist with Japanese bank DEB. 
said: “This is a Goldilocks 
recovery — not too hot not too 
cold. However, the figures 


GDP 

Percentage change. 
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Should shift the prn pHrxifl from 
misplaced worries about infla- 
tion to the farf that ftta econo- 
my is clearly slowing down.'' 

Mr Lyons added that the 
UK authorities should follow 
the example ctf the US Federal 
Reserve and cot interest rates 
to keep the economy moving 
gn-hirtirig the ofl and gas 
sector. GDP rose by 0^ per 
cent in the third quarter, down 
from 0.7 per cent in the previ- 
ous quarter. As with GDP 
overall, the grmna i rate fan to 
2.4 per cent from 2.8 per cent 
The CSO said the economy 
had grown for 14 successive 
quarters since the low point 
of the recession in the first 
quarter of 199% and was now 
9 A per cent above the trough. 
Recovery has been fester than 
in the bounce-back from the 
slump of the early 1980s, 
when the economy expanded 
by 8^ per cent in the first 14 
quarters after the recession 
bottomed out 
Shadow chief secretary to 
the Treasury Andrew Smith 
said the figures lrft no room 
far complacency. “While the 
Chancellor boasts of a 
‘healthy recovery' which will 
‘run and ran*,, not only has 
growth slowed, but public 
borrowing is higher now than 
it was this time last year and 
is on course to overshoot the 
Government’s target 


Pound plunges against 
mark as Europe panics 


Sarah Ryle and 
Larry EBott 


T HE pound plunged to its 
lowest level against the 
mark for five months 
last night after political jit- 
ters across Europe acceler- 
ated the headlong flight into 
the German currency. 

Sterling closed at 2-1871 
marks — foan a pfapTrig 
from its ntl- Hma low of 2.1772 
of May 9 this year — as it was 
dragged down by the weak- 
ness of the Italian lira and the 
French franc. 

The recent strength in the 
mark has surprised leading 
economists in Germany, who 
were expecting their - cur- 
rency to decline against the 
US dollar, and so promote ex- 
port-led growth. 

A report from the so-called 
six wise men, out today, also 
predicted that German inter- 
est rates would rise next year, 
but City analysts said rates 
might have to be cut if the 
mark confined to power 
ahead. The pound has lost 


five pfennigs against the Ger- 
man 1 currency hi . a week, 
while the dollar fell, below 
DM1.40 yesterday . 

. Yesterday's fresh rise in the 
mark was triggered by fears 
that the Italian prime minis- 
ter, Lamberto Dtoi. will lose a 
no-confidence vote scheduled 
for Thursday a ft ernoon and 
so fell to get his budget 
passed. The lira hit a three- 
month low against the mark 
yesterday and closed at 1.168 
lira to the mark compared to 
1445 on Friday night- 
Klein worts international 
economist, Julian Callow, 
said: 'Investors dislike politi- 
cal uncertainty intensely. The 
Italian situation is becoming 
cloudier by fee day. We can- 
not look for any. meaningful 
recovery until after the elec- 
tions. It is increasingly look- 
ing as riinngh the Dtoi gov- 
ernment will falL” 

But PaineWebbex interna- 
tional economist, Alison Cot- 
trell, said that the lira could 
start to pick up as soon as the 
uncertainty over the budget 
was resolved. “What is worse 


Partners pledge 
gas price cuts 


Chrta Barrio 


T HE prospect of a p rice 
war In the gas industry 
beckoned yesterday 
after an independent com- 
pany pledged to undercut 
tariffs as part of its cam- 
paign to win customers 
from British Gas. 

With British Gas's mo- 
nopoly due to end in 1998, 
the regional electricity 
company seeboard and the 
oil company Amoco an- 
nounced a joint-venture gas 

company aiming to supply 
10 per cent of the market — 
almost two million consum- 
ers — with gas by the year 
2008. 

Mike Ambrose, managing 
director of Amoco Western 
Europe Gas, predicted com- 
petition would force prices 
down at least 10 per cent 
over five years in real 
terms. He said the company 


jdfp&OM*' 



would discount prices fur- 
ther, to win customers. 

The fledgling firm will 
buy the services of See- 
board staff and use Amoco 
offshore gas reserves. See-, 
board hopes that many of 
Its two million electricity 
customers will buy gas 
from it The new company 

will have a staff of 40, 
equity of £5 milUon-£10 

million, and should be prof- 
itable within the first year. 

Seeboard has placed its ex- 
isting, gas business, South- 
ern Gas, into the joint ven- 
ture and bought the 25 per 
cent stake owned by the gas 
shipper UtiliCorp. Southern 
has 6,000 customers in the 
commercial and industrial 
market. . which Is already 
open to competition. 

Amoco said it would sup- 
ply gas from its Davy and 
Bessemer fields in the 
North Sea, which began op- 
erating this month. The 
contract with Seeboard is 
said to be long term but 
flexible and includes 

reviews of prices. As the 
market to supply house- 
holds develops, Amoco ex- 
pects to use reserves from 
Adds as yet undeveloped. 

The Seeboard-Amoco 
move came as the Govern- 
ment reiterated its determi- 
nation to see pilots for com- 
petition start in April in 
the South-west, in the face 
of opposition from British 
Gas. Margaret Beckett, 
Labour shadow trade and 
industry secretary, con- 
demned the uncertainty 
over whether the triRls 
could go ahead on time. 


than a government fantng is 
wondering.' - ', whether it will 

fan.” 

The problems of the 
French government also in- 
tensified yesterday following 
a request to the state prose- 
cutor to Investigate Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac over al- 
leged use of a cheap rented 
fiat In Paris. The franc fell to 
five month lows during the 
day and closed at 3.5271 
marks compared to 3.5197 on 
Friday. 

Mr Callow said: ‘"The Ban- 
que de Prance si g nall ed a 
change in government policy 
as it only slightly raised inter- 
est rates In the. morning 
whereas six months ago it 
would have reacted to a weak 
franc by hurting investors 
who wanted to sell with 
higher interest rates." 

Ms Cottrell said fee lira and 
fee franc would continue to 
suffer against fee mark what- 
ever happened domestically 
because me dollar’s weakness 
was boosting the German cur- 
rency independently of Euro- 
pean politics. 


US abandons 
talks after 
deadlock on 
Heathrow 


KefthHarper - 
Transport Editor 


A ROW on access to Heath- 
row Airport led to fee 
United States yesterday 
abruptly breaking off talks 
wife the British Government 

over a deal designed to give 
both countries better facili- 
ties for . passengers -and easier 
access to airports. 

' The talks, covering liberal- 
isation of cargo services, 
charters and pricing, have 
been dragging on for months. 

The key was increased ac- 
cess to Heathrow, which the 
Government backed by Brit- 
ish Airways, was not pre- 
pared to concede. The Ameri- 
cans bad pressed for six new 
routes to Heathrow but were 
offered only two. and a. far- 
ther two to Gatwick. The US 
refused in turn to allow BA to 

compete for trade among 
American public servants 
travelling on business. 

Transport Secretary Sir 
George Young said he was 
“puzzled and disappointed" 
by fiie Americans’ decision to 
break off fee talks, but stood 
ready to resume them as soon 
as they felt ready to do so. 

He said Britain had made a 
number of important conces- 
sions, but' that none were 
forthcoming from the US. 
Apart from the passenger 
routes, the Government had 
offered six US cargo flights 
from the UK to fee Far East 
Sir George added: “The 
present arrangements are il- 
liberal and restrictive, and 
hardly consistent with the US 
espousal of free trade." 



M odels in clothes by 
royal designer Caro- 
line Charles (above) caught 
the eye of Ian Lang, the 
President of the Board of 
Trade, 'who toured the Lon- 
don Fashion Week at the 
Natural History Museum in 
London yesterday. 

A spokesman for the 
show said: "He was as 
happy as a bunny. He was 
genuinely interested in 
what was going on." 


The Department csf Trade 
and Industry has given 
£100,000 to promote young 
British designers and the 
show, which has attracted a 
record number of buyers 
from around the world this 
year. 

Sloppy dressers in the 
Government should watch 
out because there is a fash- 
ion pundit in their midst. 

Mr Lang revealed the 
secret of his inside knowl- 


edge when he said: “I live 
in a house where I am the 
only man. so I have picked 
up something.” 

Mr Lang, who was ap- 
pointed to his post in July, 
said he did not give advice 
on dress to his daughters 
Venetia. 23, and Lucy, 22, 
but he sometimes offered 
help to his wife, Sandra. 

"We do not always 
agree." he confided. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNS* 


Japan official accused 
of silence over Daiwa 


Kevin Rafferty hi Tokyo 


A FORMER executive erf 
Daiwa Bank, respon- 
sible for managing the 
rogue trader Toahihide Iguchi 
who lost $L1 billion (£710 mil- 
lion) in New York dealing in 
US treasury bonds, has 
accused fee bank and fee Jap- 
anese finance ministry of a 
conspiracy of silence over the 
losses. 

Hlroyuki Yamaji, Daiwa’s 
managing director for inter- 
national business until he 
resigned this month over the 
New. York debacle, contra- 
dicted Daiwa’s previous ex- 
planation — that it had wait- 
ed two months to report to the 
US authorities so that it could 
discover how much money 
had been lost He also claimed 
that the highest 'finance min- 
istry Kflulriing official had not 
encouraged Daiwa to report 
the losses. 

In an interview with the 
leading Japanese newspaper, 
Asahi Shimbun, Mr Yamaji 
asserted that the bank had 


knowingly failed to report the 
loss to fee US authorities. 

“The bank thought that it 
would be severely damaged if 
we had disclosed the loss im- 
mediately after it was discov- 
ered/' he claimed. ‘‘We were 
also concerned that its an- 
nouncement could disrupt fee 
financial markets.” 

When Mr Yamaji and other 
Daiwa executives saw Yoshi- 
masa Nlshtmura, director 
general of the finance minis- 
try banking bureau, on 
August 0, the official said 
"fee H ming was bad" and, so 
Mr Yamaji recounts, did not 
tell the bank to report the 
losses quickly. 

Mr Yamaji says that the 
bank knew fee extent of its 
loss as early as August 7, 
weeks before it disclosed it to 
the US Federal Reserve on 
September 26. "On August 7, 
we reached fee conclusion 
that the total loss amounted 
to gl.l billion and that it 
pould be settled altogether 
when fee half-year business 
term ended in September. 
Therefore we asked for a 


meeting wife Nishimura ... 
Nishimura did not tell us 
what to do. But he said that 
The timing was bad’, proba- 
bly because our meeting took 
place right after Cosmo [a 
Japanese credit union] went 
bankrupt.” 

Mr Yamaji was asked: "Do 
you mean that Nishimura 
was negative about the bank’s 
immediate announcement of 


the loss?" He replied: “He 
gave us that kind of 
impression.” 

Although a Daiwa spokes- 
man denied that the hunk 
knew fite size of fee losses as 
early as Mr Yamaji claims, 
the former managing direc- 
tor’s statements will do enor- 
mous damage. Mr N ishim ura 
was not availabe for com- 
ment, but Kyosuke Shin- 
ozawa, the finance vice minis- 
ter (permanent secretary) 
denied that fee banking chief 
had said the timing was bad. 
What he had said was that the 
financial situation was oncer- 


tain and therefore it was bad 
to spread unconfirmed 
information. 


Welsh Water to bid for Government research lab 


Keith Harper on 
the trend to 
diversify among 
the utilities 

W ELSH Water emerged 
from the shadows yester- 
day to confirm it is a poten- 
tial bidder for the Govern- 
ment’s Transport Research 
Laboratory, which has an 
annual turnover of 
E31 million. 

Welsh Water’s engineering 
arm. Acer Consultants, said it 
was interested in the diverse 
appeal of fee TRL, based at a 
250-acre site at Crowfeorae. 
Berkshire. It is among several 
groups competing with a 

management buy-out for the 


60 year-old business, which is 
the largest centre for road 
transport study in Britain. 

The TRL. providing data 
on excavations and trenches, 
has links with the water in- 
dustry from which Welsh 
Water hopes to benefit. A de- 
cision about fee sell-off will 
be made by Transport Secre- 
tary Sir George Young early 
next year. 

The TRL once employed 
1,200 staff but has suffered 
from recent cutbacks. It now 
employs 300 technical special- 
ists, including mathemati- 
cians, engineers, geologists 
and computer experts — all 
determined that the TRL will 
remain in their hands. 

Along wife data enabling 
the Government to set stan- 
dards for road and vehicle de- 
sign and good traffic engi- 


neering practice, the TRL 
sells its services to other cli- 
ents in the UK and overseas. 

Facilities at Crowthorne in- 
dude a state-of-the-art driv- 
ing simulator, a test track, a 
self-contained road network 
and an indoor facility to test 
roads and advanced computer 
applications. It has an office 
In Livingston, looking .after 
road transport In Scotland. 

Welsh Water’s bid demon- 
strates the range of interests 
of fee newly privatised com- 
panies. With considerable as- 
sets, a number of them have 
invested unwisely, but fee 
TRL is uniquely attractive. 

The Government has said 
it wants the sale completed 
as soon as possible, and that 
po bidders must not be com- 
mercially connected with ex- 
isting TRL activities. 




Notebook 


European storm 
spooks dollar 



Edited by 
Alex Bmmmjer 

T HE only official opportu- 
nity for European finance 
ministers to discuss mone- 
tary union in Luxembourg 
yesterday was during lunch. 
But the gathering storm on 
the foreign exchange markets 
hung heavily over the ses- 
sion. The beginnings of a cri- 
sis. starting wife the Italian 
lira, has spread to fee French 
franc, with both currencies — 
reflecting political and Maas- 
tricht criteria worries — 
moving towards six-month 
lows against the German 
mark. 

The rush into the mark is, 
in turn, having a wider im- 
pact The dollar, having fallen 
beck through the German 
mark’s 1.40 benchmark last 
week, is now showing signs of 
a new free fall against the 
European currencies and the 
Japanese yen. undoing some 
of the gains seen fills sum- 
mer. This, according to well- 
placed monetary sources, is 
becoming a serious worry to 
finance ministers who have 
expended a great deal of ener- 
gy trying to turn file tide 
against the dollar and restore 
what some believe has been a 
serious TnnaillgnraBnt i 
Although Germany gener- 
ally approves of a strong cur- 
rency as a further barrier 
against infla tion, it is not 
what Is needed right now. 
Against the odds, the Bundes- 
bank engineered two interest 
rate cuts this year in an effort 
to restart a German economy 
which has seen jobs chased 
abroad by an over-confident 
mark. Finance ministers 
could yet resort to a farther 
bout of intervention to sup- 
port fiie dollar and steady 
some of the European parties; 
but nothing is likely to work 
better than a farther easing 
by the Bundesbank. 


Glaxo trials 

R ELIEF at the abandon- 
ment yesterday of Glaxo 
WeHcome’s patent trial in the 
US was visible in a 6 per cent 
rise In the group’s share 
price. Glaxo win have to do 
more than buy off its at- 
tackers, however, to prove 
that the takeover of Wellcome 
earlier this year has left it 
better plaoed than its rivals. 
The settlement of the case 
against Genpharm removes 
fears that Glaxo’ s blockbuster 
ulcer drag. Zantac, will face 
early generic competition. 
Other cases are pending, but 
this was fiie big one, and 
Genpharm ’s retreat means 
Zantac’s US sales are secure 
for the time being. 

Genpharm has not been left 
empty handed, however. 
Glaxo will pay unspecified 
sums over a three-year 
period. And while the money 
is not regarded as "material” 
to fee group, it could ran into 
tens of millions of dollars. 

The payments probably say 
more about fee risks of a jury 


trial in a technical case of this 
kind than they do about the 
soundness of Glaxo's patents. 
But they emphasise just how 
valuable Zantac has been and. 
they emphasise, how impor- 
tant it is for Glaxo to prove 
that there is life after Zantac. 

Next month the group will 
unveil its research and devel- 
opment strategy. Attention 
will focus on fee compounds 
which are being dropped from 
the merged programmes of 
Glaxo and Wellcome. But the 
company also needs to have 
something positive to say 
about new programmes, as 
well as defending its position. 


Gas challenge 

B RITISH Gas Is on course 
for turbulence that will 
make its past seem positively 
serene. The regional electric- 
ity company Seeboard and oil 
company Amoco have de- 
clared their intention cf tak- ' 
tog a large slice of its 19 mil- 
lion domestic customers 
when fee market is thrown 
open to fall competition to 
1998. Five other regional elec- 
tricity companies already 
have stakes in gas vent ur es. 

For British Gas, the pros- 
pect is daunting. Supplying 
domestic households is be- 
lieved to give the gas utility 
its best return of all its 
businesses, although 
TransCo. the division that 
runs the g*»< transmission 
system, is highly profitable 
too. The precedent Is not en- 
couraging. In the industrial 
and commercial markets, 
BG’s market share has fallen 
to 35 per cent to four years. 

The domestic market may 
not follow suit — consumers 
will prize stability higher 
than professional gas buyers 
willing to renegotiate every 
12 months — but BG will have 
to fight hard to keep Its best 
customers and even harder to 
protect its profits: Amoco pre- 
dicts that it will offer tariffs at 
least 10 per cent lower than 
present prices. 

Add to this a pending regu- 
latory review of profits at 
TransCo, cripplingy expen- 
sive take-or-pay gas supply 
contracts, and fiie on-going 
difficulties to retail and It is 
small wonder that the shares 
are performing so dismally. 

BG appears to have grasped 
the severity of fiie challenge. 
Last month it belatedly 
remerged its business and 
public gas supply arms to con- 
centrate its resources and ex- 
pertise. It has recently at- 
tempted to give its boardroom 
more commercial expertise 
by signalling the departure of 
three of the old guard and 
their replacement by tougher 
managers.. Now they will 
have to earn their bonuses. 


Fake facts 

■ERICSSON rushed out a 
Epress release yesterday 
saying that another release, 
allegedly from its New York 
office, was a fake. The false 
report said the Swedish tele- 
coms group was holding an 
extraordinary meeting 
following a hostile takeover 
bid from Motorola. Ericsson, 
however, cannot complain, 
about fee credence given to 
the fake since it has a habit of 
sending out releases about al- 
most everything it does. 


Guinness four’s conspiracy 
claim ‘scraped together 9 


A CLAIM that the four 
Guinness defendants 
were victims of a high-level 
conspiracy to abuse the legal 
process was "scraped 
together" after a trawl 
through thousands of nor- 
mally privileged doemnepts. 
Crown counsel told the Court 
of Appeal yesterday. 

Defence lawyers conducted 
a “shameless ffahfag expedi- 
tion” in search cf “gobbets” 
of information to support 
their argument, said Sydney 
Ken bridge, QC. 

It would be Intolerable and 
against the public interest to 
suggest that fee police and 
fee prosecuting authorities 
must lay bare every detail of 
the Investigatory process 
which might have some 
remote relevance to defence 
suspicions, he said. 

One Of the tWO mam planks 

of file current appeal by for- 
mer Guinness chairman Er- 
nest Saunders. Heron interna- 


tional tycoon Gerald Ronson, 
stockbroker Anthony Faroes 
and finanniw jack Lyons, is 
that they were subjected to an 
mrfair in quisitio n by Govern- 
ment inspectors before police 
were brought to. 

The Inspectors had the 
power to require suspects to 
make potentially self-incrimi- 
nating statements unpro- 
tected by the "right to 
silence”. 

All four are challenging 
their 1990 convictions for tak- 
ing part to an alleged illegal 
share support operation to 
boost fiie value of Guinness 
shares during the company's 
bitter £2.7 billion takeover 
battle for control of fee Scot- 
tish drinks group Distillers. 

Mr Kentridge said was “ab- 
surd” to claim fee four were 
unaware of the peril of crimi- 
nal prosecution while they 
were answering fee inspec- 
tors' questions. The appeal 
continues today. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.045 
Austria 14. B0 
Barium 43m 
Canada 2SB 
Cyprus an 
Denmark 428 
Finland &5B 


Franca 7.44 
Germany 2.13 
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HOrtfl KfiAg 11.97 
India a IE 
Ireland 096 
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Italy 2,486 
Malta 054 
NaBiariaiuto 229 
Nw Zealand 2J4 
Norway 043 
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Singapore 220 
South Africa SS 
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News in brief 


Mirror pensioners 


sue Morgan Stanley 


MORGAN Stanley is being sued for up to £85 million over the 
bank's role in looking after assets claimed by Mirror Group 
pension funds. Trustees for Mirror pensioners have Sled a writ 
in the US District Court in New York allegmgbreacH of fiducia- 
ry duty, breaclx of trust and breach, of contract. - 

The bank was not part of the "global settlement** completed 
this year, in which a group of banks and advisers connected to 
the companies of the late Robert Maxwell paid a reported 
£276 minion to make np pension-fund shortfalls. 

It said tt would contest the writ "This claim is without 
foundation and we will seek to ensure that it will be seen as 
such if tt corns before the courts," Morgan Stanley said. The 
claim is fbr compensatory and punitive damages, and unspeci- 
fied interest . — Dan Atkinson 


Lloyds eyes Argentina 


T.mYDS Rank is a^fht-CT pmgt HTT fa fir ^mtiria 1 hy p}frnTitng tQ 
buy Banco ComaxialdelTaiuiil, one of several institutions bailed 
out by the country's central bank earlier this year. With the 
biggest presence in Argentina of any British bank, Lloyds Is 
thought to be talking to foe central book with a view to a deal. 

Banco Comercial del Tandll was one of several casualties last 
December when, in the wake of the Mexican deval u ation crisis, 
fha Ar gentinian franking system lyra hit by a run on deposits. The 
central bank took on the assets of several banks and has been 
trying to sell than piecemeal or in their entirety . — Ian King 


STV stake rebuilt 


MIRROR Group yesterday tapped up its shareholding in Scottish 
Television, buying 2.4 znillian STV shares and bringing its total 
stake in the group back up to nearly 20 per cent 
Mirror Group’s stake was diluted to Just over 1G per cent last 
month when, cable and satellite group Ftextech paid £28 milllati to 
transfer its 20 per rent holding in HTV to STV, making it the 
biggest shar ehold er in Glasgow-based STV. 

Shares in STV rose 7p to 508p as a result of fee trade, in which. 
Mirror Group is thought to have paid around 512p a share. That 

price is stfflweE short aftheS20p which Mfcror paid last year 

during an £50 mill in n swoop on STV. Crossmedia owner- 

ship regulations prevent it owning more than 20 pea: cent of 
STV . — Ian King. 


Heath ends joint venture 

INSURANCE braking group CE Heath has sold its half-share in 
its Hong Kong-based joint venture for £16 millio n in cash to its 
partner, Rolling Hudig HpiT Holdings. Heath said it would use the 
proceeds to provide additional investment capital for the future 

arpnn^mi nfHahrnlringnparatiopg.hntwanainwl t-mimvitteritn 

Asia. It intended to set up Heath Group operations in selected 
Asian countries .— Pauline Sprmgett 


Quaker chief on ice 


THE president of Quaker Oais. Philip Marineau, yesterday an- 
nounced his resignation — one year after the food company's 
trou hied acquisition of Snapple Beverage. Snapple has performed 
disappointingly since it was bought for $L7 billion (£1.1 billion). 
In the first six months of this year, sales of Snapple 1 ’s once trendy 
drinks — tndurfing strawberry iced-tea — have fallen 17 percent 
Quaker touted the Snappteacqtualtian as the cornerstone fbr its 
restructuring into a “good for you" foods company. But after 
selling off its petfood and other businesses to pay for the Snapple 
deal, Quaker Oats has become arum onred takeover target 

Analysts said that S4r Marineau has become the sacrificial lamb 
in a deal yet to came to fruition. Mr Marineau was promoted to 
president in January 1998 . — Mark Tran in New York 


Thom’s £100m French leave 


THORN EMlhas raised £100 million cashby selling its 3575 mil- 
lion shares in the SGS-Thomson Microetectranicsfirm. The 
music end elRchrmics group said it had sold this rem aini ng 
2LB per cent interest as part cfapublfc offering of 16 million s h a r es 

by French semiconductor grotq) and its majority sharehold- 

ers. A spokesman said: “Thorn EMI will nse the proceeds from the 
transaction to reduce borrowings.” — Tony May 


Secret goes public 

INVESTORS wishing to put their money in women's lingerie will 
gat rhnnr«> today with the public offering oflntlmate Br ands, 

parent company of Victoria's Secret With its suggestive name 
and pictures of beautiful women, Victoria’s Secret has become a 
minor cultural icon. Intimate Brands considered parading one of 
its supermodels, Stephanie Seymour, on the floor of the New York 
tfrrriiflmgp far the start of trading. Bui modesty prevailed 
and the idea was scrapped. 

Intimate Brands will be a clottiing and toiletries company, 
carved out of Limited, the large speciality retailer. Limited is 
selling a 16 per cent stoke In Intimate Brands, which accounts for 
29 per cent ofLimited’s annual revenue of $7 A billion 
(£4.6 billion}, as part of an effort to capitalise on its fester-growing 


— Mark Tran in New York 
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Strike 


threat 
as Dasa 
cuts jobs 



Hard times . . . Dasa chairman Manfred Bischoffat a news conference in Munich yesterday on the planned job cuts photograph: wolfgang Rattray 


D ASA, the Struggling 
aerospace division of 
Datmler-Benx which 
has pushed the group Into 
Its first loss fbr *0 years, 
was facing a possible strike 
yesterday after announcing 
plans to cut about 8,800 
jobs and sell off three 
plants, writes Kaurina non 
Walderstr in Bonn. 

The measures are part of 
a restructuring programme 
codenamed Dolores — abort 
for “dollar rescue" — 
which Dasa has adopted to 
compensate for huge losses 
caused by the appreciation 
of the mark against the dol- 
lar, the currency in which 
the Munich-based company 
sells Its aircraft. 

Dasa chairman Manfred 
Bischoff said the plan was 
“the only way’* for the com- 
pany to operate efficiently. 
But workers faced with a 
reduction in their numbers 
to just over 40,200 by the 
end of 1998. were due to 
hold meetings today to map 
out a strategy. Asked about 
a possible strike, Ingrid 
LneHnano, head of Dasa's 
works council, said: “We 
cannot rule anything out." 

The restructuring plan, 
which Is expected to cost at 
least DM500 million 
(£229 million), is due to be 
finalised at the end of No- 
vember bnt its details 
require union agreement. 


Bank merger fever reaches new peak 


Marie Tran In New York 



ERGER fever yes- 
terday gripped two 
of 'America's blg- 

_ gest banks — 

BankAmerica and Nations- 
Bank — amid reports of talks 
between the two. Together 
they would create the largest 
bank in the US, with com- 
bined assets of 8423 billion 
(£282 billion) and branches 

stretching coast to coast 
Shares in both companies^ 
rose on anticipation of a 
merger. But neither would 
comment and officials 
pointed to a number of diffi- 
culties. These include the 


issues of- leadership of a new 
bank and location of its head- 
quarters. NationsBank is 
based in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, while BankAmerica 
has its head office in San 
Francisco. 

An alliance between the 
two would be the latest and 
biggest deal in an industry 
which has witnessed banks 
rushing to merge all year. 
The spur has been deregula- 
tion. competition from power- 
fill mutual funds such as Fi- 
delity -Investments and 
technological change. 

The Increasing use of tech- 
nology has meant that, more 
financial products and ser- 
vices. from loans to credit 


cards, are being marketed via 
computers and telephones in- 
stead of branch offices. Other 
hunk services, such as trad- 
ing and securities processing, 
are even more technology-in- 
tensive — and expensive to 
implement Mergers and ac- 
quisitions are proving to be 
the favoured way of acquiring 
critical mass as spending on 
technology outpaces the 
growth in earnings assets. 

Meanwhile, in Japan. Mit- 
subishi Bank and Bank of 
Tokyo have combined to form 
the world’s largest bank, with 
5700 billion of assets, and the 
UK has seen big financial 
deals of its own. including 
Lloyds Bank and TSB. But the 


pace of consolidation has 
been quickest in the US, 
which, with some 11,000 
banks, has more per capita 
than any other country. 

NationsBank, a large but 
regional operation until a few 
years ago, has risen to be- 
come the fburth-biggest US 
bank through an aggressive 
policy of acquisitions. In 
September, it announced 
plans to acquire Bank South 
in Atlanta for £1-6 billion in 
stock. Analysts have been 
waiting for NationsBank to 
make its big move. 

There was speculation that 
it would team up with Chase 
Manhattan, but Chase de- 
cided to throw in its lot with 


Chemical Banking in August 
in a $10 billion deal. That 
would have created Ameri- 
ca's biggest hnnk. with assets 
of $297 billion, until yester- 
day's talk of an alliance be- 
tween NationsBank and 
BankAmerica, the third-larg- 
est bank in the US. Last week 
even Wells Fargo joined In 
the frenzy with a rare hostile 
bid for First interstate. 

If the rumours prove true, 
BankAmerica would techni- 
cally acquire NationsBank for 
about $22 billion, the second- 
biggest takeover in US his- 
tory, just behind Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts' leveraged 
buy-out of food and tobacco 
group RJR Nabisco fbr $25 bil- 


lion. A key issue is leadership 
of the new entity. Nations- 
Bank’s chairman, Hugh 
McColl, is one of the indus- 
try’s most aggressive figures 
and it is difficult to see him as 
a second-in-command. 

The two would complement 
each other geographically. 
NationsBank is strong in the 
South-east while BankAmer- 
ica is powerful in the West 
They only overlap in Texas. 
Significant savings could be 
found in national operations 
that handle credit cards, 
mortgages and corporate 
loading in lunchtime trad- 
ing. NationsBank was up $1 at 
$71 and BankAmerica was up 
$L37 at $64. 


Azerbaijan gives Russian company bigger oil role 


Patrick. Donovan, City 
Editor, in Baku 


R USSIA’S exploration 
company. Lukoil, looks 
set to assume a Ear big- 
ger role in the development of 
the gigantic Azerbaijan oil- 
fields. The extra rights are 
part of what is viewed as a 
diplomatic move to encourage 
Moscow to give its blessing to 
politically sensitive $8 billion 
(£5.16 billion) offshore pro- 
duction plans by a consor- 
tium of the world’s biggest oil 
companies led by British 
Petrolemn. . 

Under the forthcoming 
agreement, Lukoil, the sole 
Russian member of the BP-led 


Azerbaijan International Op- 
erating Company, 1s expected 
to be given the additional 
right to head a separate explo- 
ration consortium after talks 
with the country's govern- 
ment The Caspian Sea drill- 
ing consortium led by Lukoil 
also has Agtp of Italy and the 
US oil group, PennzoU, as 
partners. 

The deal Involves offshore 
exploration rights in Kara- 
vagh basin, due North of the 
estimated 4 billion barrel Cas- 
pian sea oilfield now being de- 
veloped by the AIOC consor- 
tium of 11 major oil 
companies. 

In a separate move. BP — 
which last year signed a deal 
to spend $8 billion developing 


the ofibhore field — is also 
trying to set up its own inde- 
pendent exploration consortia 
for the Caspian Sea. 

BP is understood to be in 
advance negotiations with 
Turkish Petroleum and the 
Norwegian oil company Sta- 
te 11. both members of the 
AIOC consortium. 

The deal involves rights to 
explore in the Shabh Deniz 
field in the Caspian Sea, just 
one of Azerbaijan’s undevel- 
oped oil fields which have al- 
ready prompted Western ob- 
servers to describe the 
country as the next Kuwait 

It is understood that the 
Azerbaijan governnfent is 
giving Lukoil the opportunity 
to expand its interest in the 


region as part of a deal to im- 
prove its deteriorating rela- 
tions with Moscow. 

The Russian government 
warned that it would oppose 
the original oil deal, signed 
by the AIOC consortium in a 
fanf are of publicity last year. 
It has since eased its position, 
but both Western oil compa- 
nies and the Azerbaijan gov- 
ernment view Russian sup- 
port as vital as they decide 
how to transport oil out of the 
volatile Caucasus region. 

Russia has repeatedly lob- 
bied for the oil to be pumped 
into its own transmission sys- 
tem and is unhappy about 
Azerbaijan's commanding 
role in the development of one 
of the world's largest undevel- 


oped oil reserves, which 
could generate $100 billion 
over the next 30 years. 

Earlier this month, the 
Western consortium under- 
lined the huge political prob- 
lems of operating in the 
region when it attempted to 
appease competing interests 
by announcing plans to run 
iniffai oil production from 
Azerbaijan through two sepa- 
rate pipeline networks. The 
first runs north through Rus- 
sia, via wartorn Chechnya, to 
Novorossisk on the Black Sea. 
The other runs west through 
Georgia to Turkey. But the 
government and oil company 
still have to decide how to 
route the main pipeline 
which will be capable of car- 


rying op to 700,000 barrels of 
oil a day. 

Azerbaijan is forced to 
transport oil aver neighbour- 
ing territory because its off- 
shore oil fields lie In the land- 
locked Caspian Sea. Any 
c hance of handling the pipe- 
lines is being fought over by 
Russia. Armenia, Georgia and 
Turkey because of the huge 
value of the prospects of 
refinery and oil processing. 

Azerbaijan's minister of 
foreign economic relations 
yesterday refused to say 
which pipeline route his gov- 
ernment favoured. But he ad- 
mitted the oil development 
was crucial for a country 
which he described as under- 
going "economic crisis". 


Tycoon ‘gambled 
£1 bn in a month’ 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


R obert maxwell 
gambled £1 billion in 
just one month of for- 
eign-exchange speculation, an 
Old Bailey court was told yes- 
terday. The tycoon had been 
betting that sterling would 
rise against the dollar during 
July, 1991 and he made a 
gross profit of £7 million. 

Kevin Maxwell told Jurors 
his father "was a substantial 
speculator’’ in currency mar- 
kets. He said also that the, 
publisher had been aware of 
the so-caUed Max Factor, 
whereby the City would mark 
down the value of Maxwell- 
related shares simply because 
of his father's involvement. 

He spoke ofhis father's near- 
40 -year relationship with 
National Westminster Bank, a 
relationship so dose feat the 
Maxwell private empire had a 
“back-pocket” facility, allow- 
ing borrowings, almost with- 
out warning, of between 

£150 million and £200 million, 

secured on assets. 

Bat Kevin said be came to 
regard senior NatWest execu- 
tive Boh Brown's involve- 
ment in the Maxwell accounts 
as signalling a change; he 
had, he said, seen Mr Brown 
as "a -hatchet man". 

He told jurors that, overall 
at this time: “The group ex- 
hibited illiquidity.” But Rob- 
ert Maxwell rejected sugges- 
tions of a standstill 
arrangement on bank-loan 


repayments, said Kevin. "He 
bad, in his terms, over 40 
years not felled to honour a 
banking commitment and a 
banking obligation.” There 
had been "a tremendous mea- 
sure of pride” on Robert Max- 
well's part regarding this. 

Kevin Maxwell, aged 36, de- 
nies one charge of conspiring 
with his father to defraud 
pension funds. He denies 
jointly with' his brother Ian, 
aged 39. and financial adviser 
Larry Trachtenberg, aged 42. 
a second charge of conspiring 
together to defraud pension 
funds. 

In 1991. said Kevin', NatWest 
wanted the emphasis of its 
relationship to shift from debt 
to repayment. At the end of 
July, the Maxwell group hurst 

its overdraft limits by £90 mil- 
lion. the court was told, after 
two expected payments were 
not received. 

NatWest had been con- 
cerned, said Kevin Maxwell, 
and wanted additional secu- 
rity. Loans from the end of 
July were required to be cov- 
ered by collateral worth 150 
per cent of the borrowings. 

On August 7, Ihe Maxwell 
empire was able to borrow an- 
other £40 million. Mr Jones 
asked Kevin: “Did anybody 
from NatWest Bank from July 
31 to August 7 suggest that 
you were trading while insol- 
vent?” “No.” Kevin replied. 

Whilst NatWest had not 
welcomed the increased expo- 
sure at the end of July and foe 
beginning of August, the bank 
remained a solid supporter of 
the group, said Kerin. 

The case continues today. 


Drawing up the battle lines 


OUTLOOK/ BT 
is not the only 
challenge facing 
cable, Nicholas 
Bannister reports 


F AR-reaching changes 
face Europe's cable 
industry as it gath- 
ers for its ammal 
conference in London this 
week. 

The biggest issue will be 
If and when British Tele- 
com will be free to compete 
head on with the cable op- 
erators by offering broad- 
cast entertainment over Its 
network. An incoming 
Labour government has 
promised to free BT's 
shackles as soon as It can. 

But equally important 
will be the extent to which 
cable companies will merge 
to meet the BT threat The 
industry consists of a hand- 
ful of large operators, such 
as TeleWest, Nynex Cable- 
Conuns and General Cable, 
with a host of smaller 
companies. 

Wayne Go wen, chairman 
of the Cable Communica- 
tions Association, is among 
those who believe there 
will be only half a dozen 
large cable operators and a 
few niche players. But 
others argue top compa- 
nies will not be allowed to 
swallow np their smaller 
brethren, and that there is 
no natural leader among 
the smaller companies who 
could weld them into a co- 
herent, larger player. 


The government is count- 
ing on cable operators to 
build a national informa- 
tion superhighway , albeit 
in patchwork fashion. Most 
cable companies’ networks, 
covering the most densely 
populated areas, are due to 
be completed by the end of 
the decade. 

- Ministers believe that en- 
couraging operators to link 
their networks will create 
a broadband fibre-optic net 
work capable of handling 
the services expected of an 
information superhighway. 

Yet large areas of the 
country are not covered by 
franchises, and few have 
any idea how rural homes 
will get access to the 
superhighway. 

The cable companies 
point out that it Is not eco- 
nomic to build rural net- 
works. The costs of digging 
trenches and laying cable 
are too high for the poten- 
tial return. 

Eventually, all parties 
hope they will be rescued 
by technology — Improved 
compression techniques 
coupled with local wireless 
links or low-orbit satellite 
systems capable of hand- 
ling high capacity and two- 
way signals. 


B RITISH Telecom's 
trump card, played 
with, great success 
in Its talks with the 
Labour Party, is that it al- 
ready has a comprehensive 
network which can be up- 
graded to become a broad- 
band superhighway. 

Three other fedora will 
help shape the cable Indus- 
try over the next few years: 


changing cable legisla- 
tion in the US and continen- 
tal Europe, content, and 
telecommunications. 

The big US phone and 
cable companies provided 
backing and expertise fbr 
Britain’s fledgling cable in- 
dustry partly because the 
UK was the only country in 
foe world which allowed 
operators to offer both 
cable TV programmes and 
telephone services. 


T HIS dual revenue 
stream has been 
cable's saving grace. 
Industry experts esti- 
mate that by increasing In- 
vestment by a third to pro- 
vide telephone services, 
revenue can be doubled. 

Legislators In the US are 
on the brink of removing 
the restrictions which have 
prevented the combination 
of local cable and telephone 
services. Many of the US 
personnel who have gained 
experience of combined ser- 
vices in the UK will return 
to help their parent compa- 
nies exploit the new oppor- 
tunities at home. 

Fresh prospects will open 
up on mainland Europe as 
state-owned telecommuni- 
cation firms lose monopoly 
status. The EC wants cable 
companies to build a tele- 
communications infra- 
structure which will rival 
those of the state monopi- 
lles. Herbert Ongerer, bead 
of the commission’s compe- 
tition division, said yestes- 
day the 1C intended cable 
companies to have the same 
competitive regulatory en- 
vironment on the mainland 
as they enjoyed in the UK. 


This would mean they 
would be free to offer tele- 
com services while the for- 
mer monopolies would be 
banned from using their 
phone networks to deliver 
television programmes. 

Richard Woollam, the di- 
rector general of the Cable 
Communications Associa- 
tion, said cable companies 
could expect to invest 80 
billion ecu (£66 billion) in 
mainland Europe over the 
next 10 years, ultimately 
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generating annual revenue 

of about 20 billion ecu. 

Who owns or provides the 
contort for cable operators 
remains a vexed issue. At- 
tempts by UK companies to 
set up a jointly owned pro- 
gramme-making venture 
fell apart after the two larg- 
est, TeleWest and Nynex 
GableComms. signed long- 
term deals with British Sky 
Broadcasting. 

Alan Bates, chief execu- 
tive of Bell Cableroedia. 
said the Industry was now 
likely to rely more on regu- 
lation rather than co-opera- 
tive ventures to ensure low- 
cost access to programming- 
Ian Taylor, the technology 
and science minister, has 
already told the Industry to 
consider existing competi- 
tion legislation as a way of 
breaking tbe dominance of 
groups such as Sky. 

Cable expects to grab a 
greater share of tbe coun- 
try’s disposable income la 
the years ahead. The only 
problem is that there are 
few signs that anyone is go- 
ing to have any extra cash 
to spend. If cable Is to ex- 
pand, something else will 
have to contract. 
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Irretrievable breakdowns . . . Faldo, above, is said to have 
offered his second wife Gill, far left, a £7.5 million settlement 
pins custody of their three children. The divorce of Fred 
Couples, shown with his wife in 1992, was highly publicised 


Wealthy professional golfer, tall, dark, 
handsome, rarely at home, seeks 
understanding wife . . . David Davies 
on the game’s high divorce rate 


was quickly evident and, 
with his wife refusing to 
relocate again, a split be- 
came inevitable. In other 
cases the pressures of a 
complicated life with long 
absences from families can 
do the trick on their own. 

This week Faldo, for 
many Europe's best golfer 
ever, will not be playing in 
the season-ending Volvo 
Masters which begins at 
Valderrama in southern 
Spain on Thursday. In spite 
of the three-line whip im- 
posed by the European 
Tour for this event Faldo, 
who still has a chance of 


winning the US Money List, 
prefers to play in the Tour 
Championship at Southern 
Hills, in falsa, Oklahoma. 

That he has ignored his 
own to fir’s event for the 
richer American equiva- 
lent might be used as yet 
another stick with which to 
beat the recently much bat- 
tered E«gH»h golfer. How- 
ever, with Faldo there is 
another, less-publicised 
side to his life, as was dem- 
onstrated recently in the 
US and Ireland. 

Shortly after the Ryder 
Cup Faldo was cont a c te d by 
the “Make a Wish Founda- 
tion” on behalf of an 18- 
year-old golfer named Paul 
Conaty, who played at the 
Clontarf club in Dublin. 
Conaty. a cancer sufferer 
for six years, was in hospi- 
tal but during his illness 
managed to get down to a 
handicap of six. He had 
played for the Clontarf 
team and was such an ad- 
mirer of Faldo that he had 
tried to emulate not only 
his swing but also his 

mannerisms . 


However, he was in the 
final stages of his illness. 
His father, Tom. says: “On 
file Friday before Paul died 
Nick Faldo rang Mm at the 
hospital and they chatted 
for about half an hour. It 
was after the Ryder Cup, so 
rm sure Paul had plenty of 
questions. He watched the 
closing stages on television 
and, sick as he was, he still 
managed to get up in the 
bed when Philip Walton 
was striking that putt on 
the 18th.” 

After that tnWai conver- 
sation Faldo promised to 
phone a gain and, when he 
did so. was told Paul had 
died that morning. He sent 
a wreath to the family and 
Tom Conaty says: “I’ve 
never met Nick Faldo but I 
deeply appreciate his ges- 
ture to Paul, who idolised 
him. It meant a huge 
amount to our family.” 

• The injured foot which 
forced Olazabal to miss the 
Ryder Cup and the last four 
European tournaments will 
also keep him out of the 
Volvo Masters. 


***** 
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J OSE -MARI A Olaza- 
bal, rich beyond com- 
pare in Spanish terms 
and honricwmft wiwmg h, 

. has no regular girlfriend at 
the age of 29. Once, when 
Robert Lee, a Journeyman 
player on the European 
Tour, was passing with a 
beautiful girl on his arm, 
Olazabal remarked: “1 
would like a girl like Ro- 
berto's. But I would not 
like to play golf like 
Roberto.” 

When asked why he is not 
yet married, Olazabal is 
f rank . “It is easy for me to 
get a girl,” he says. “But it 
is not easy for me to get a 
girlfriend. What can I offer 
her?" he asks. “Twenty 
days aroand Christmas and 
the New Year? I do not 
think that it is enough.” 
Olazabal, thoughtful and 
intelligent, is aware of the 
problems In a sportsman’s 
marriage, particularly that 
of a golfer whose season 
can be 12 months long and 
for whom every tourna- 
ment means at least a week 
away from home. Even the 


weeks off must contain a 
lot of practice. 

Nick Faldo's second mar- 
riage, which has appeared 
imperilled for some time, 
has broken up. Reports 
from Tucson, Arizona, say 
he is escorting a student 
from the University there, 
Brenna Cepelak, and he is 
now seeking a divorce from 
Gill, his wife of nine years. 

Faldo, who has three chil- 
dren — Natalie, nine: Mat- 
thew, six, and Georgia, two 
— is said to have offered his 
current wife a settlement of 
£7.5 million, to include their 
mansion in Windiesham, 
plus custody of the children. 

His problems emphasise 
that the life of a profes- 
sional sportsperson is not 
always easy. A few years 
ago Sandy Lyle's marriage 
broke up and, more 
recently, fred Couples and 
John Daly have had highly 
publicised divorces. In 
Europe two Ryder Cnp 
players David Feherty and 
Barry Lane, as well as 
Mark Roe, have split with 
their wives as the intermi- 


nable travelling and pres- 
sure of making money only 
if they play well that week 
take their tolL 

Feherty is another player 
who went to try his luck in 
the United States, not be- 
cause he particularly 
wanted to but because his 
wife, a South African, 
wanted to live in a warmer 
climate than Ireland or 
England. So they and their 
two children set up house 
in Dallas and Feherty qual- 
ified for the US Tour. 

That he badly missed not 
only the European Tour but 
also his lifetime friends 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Cup support 
fbrHarayirand 
Lake Coniston 


Ken Oliver 


D espite optimism 

among British trainers 
with runners in the 
Breeders’ Cup events at Bel- 
mont Park on Saturday. Lad- 
brokes are still convinced 
that we will draw a blank in 
New York, offering 4-6 no 
British winner and 11-10 one 
or more. 

Ian Wassell, spokesman for 
Ladbrokes, said: “Both sides 
of the Atlantic have had time 
to digest our odds and the 
best backed British horses 
are Lake Coniston in the 
Sprint, down to 4-1 from 5s. 
and Harayir. 8-1 from 12s, in 
the Mile. 

Dick Hern, Harayir’s 
trainer, said his filly is as 
well as she has ever been this 
season and the 1,000 Guineas 
winner was among a party of 
10 horses that flew out to the 
United States from Stansted 
yesterday. 

Ascot racegoers on Satur- 
day can stay on and watch the 
seven races from Belmont 
Park at no extra cost. 

The Ascot jumps pro- 
gramme begins at 12£5, with 
the last race at 4JL0, while the 
American show gets under 
way at &55, ending with the 
Classic dash between Cigar 
and Hailing at 7.10. 

Lady Herries's horses are 
in fine form and the Arundel 
trainer could well land an 
across-the-card double this 
afternoon with Zajko at 
Leicester and Ocean Park at 
Redcar. 

Zajko can be given a good 
chance in the Ermine Street 
Handicap where he will be 
running over his best trip of 
one mile. He won over this 
distance at Newbury in May 
when, scoring In a 25-runner 
handicap, he put up his best 
effort of the season. 

After finishing down the 
field behind Salt Lake over 10 
fhrlongs at Ascot the 


following month, he was 
given a break until reappear- 
ing at Ascot at the end of 
September when he did not 
have the best of runs, finish- 
ing eighth to Mo-Addab. 

Zajko (3.l5)cfl attracted 
some heavy bets in his next 
race at York earlier this 
month when eighth to Com- 
mando Companion. He did 
not appear on the scene 
until late in that mile race 
after being hampered two 
out. His task looks easier 
and he carries the nap. 

Ocean Park, trained last 
year by Peter Makin, made a 
winning start under the care 
of Lady Herries on the all- 
weather at Southwell in June 
only to be disqualified after 
falling a dope test. 

He has run only twice since 
then, but his third behind 
Samba Sharply at Doncaster 
last Thursday puts him in 
with a first rate chance in the 
Telepromper Limited Stakes 
at Redcar. 

John Reid reached his cen- 
tury for the season when 
landing a double on Tsamista 
and Tadeo at Llngfield yester- 
day. He also reached the 
three-figure mark In 1993 
with a score of 108. 

“It is a milestone for any 
jockey to reach the century, “ 
said Reid. “And it may not be 
over yet. as Pure Grain could 
go for the Japan Cup next 
month." 

Reid reached the 99 mark 
on Tsamista, trained by John 
Dunlop, in the second div- 
ision of the EBF Cedar 
Malden Stakes. The two-year- 
old. who started even money, 
scored by two lengths from 
stablemate Royal Diversion. 

Tadeo, trained by Mark 
Johnston, made all the run- 
ning to beat Songsheet by 
three and a half lengths in the 
Jardine Insurance Brokers 
Burr Stake, bringing a change 
of luck for the stable, which 
had only two previous win- 
ners In the last fortnight 


Double Trigger fit for Melbourne Cup 


D ouble trigger, who 
now weighs in at his 
racing weight of 471 kilos 
after three days when he 
was off his feed while in 
quarantine in Australia, is 
back on course for his bid 
for next month’s Mel- 
bourne Cup despite another 
worry for Ms connections. 

Bis trainer. Mark John- 
ston, who flies out to Mel- 
bourne next Monday to 
supervise final prepara- 
tions for the race on No- 
vember 7, said yesterday: 


“He is a horse that rolls a 
lot in his box and he rolled 
about a little last night and 
knocked a hind fetlock 
joint 

“But the vet who visited 
him reported that the horse 
was fine and did not need 
drugs or anything like that 

“We will be getting an- 
other report hut he' is up 
and ready to go. Because of 
the fact that he rolls about 
be is in a rubber-lined box 
at home, but his box in Mel- 
bourne is brick-lined." 
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Redcar card with form guide 
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BSOMI 


we BBJXur PARK (Z1) Urc A King 9-0 
oo JiwsunroWNBiaoBO-o - 

ffit UIOARA BOY (S3) A Smith 9-0 
00020 ROSTER JOB. (8) M W Eaatorty M 


u unworn. RMDm(u)j a Hsmas-a 


3MW5 COMCHWOUBT (3) U Chunoi 9-8 
8BW0 LADY KLAT (31) J Oner 
SOOOD SHHIBSWIOUmSd 1) Mn V Aooniny 84 
USED IUWlU13(M}WnLSidiM84 — _ 
fi W TO TAMO (10) Q Moan 94 
400505 V6E6EV (XI) John Barry 94 



r JmI 3, Don Th Tai» 1, UWf BdM • 


Batting 9-4 Time To Tango. 8-1 Veatey.6-1 UM Joat 8-1 Comte® Quart. 10-1 SmsrtrOa. 14-1 MkmI 
Raldn. Lady Ecu 

am OURM • UMAM Mft Hu Uliteily ratwea to rn on aacn Of tla I appiwraacH to daw. 
MmOWl RAIDUfc OuHdreeM, lad to htofcmy. around 101 3rd la Batw Baba (Hedcar 9. Qd-Fm). 
CONECHE oum Soon pwofcwnL tod brirfy OB oul amend SO SO of 18 to Baas l&rer (FoftasMe 9, 
G«. _ 

TWKTOTAllBOiakntly a«Q>,8ayeden Ml In lawraiaou wOhnitlvaBMalaBprfKipatS. GB Eaa( 1SI0 
Johaya (CWtaricfc 9, e&Ftn). 

MBHYi Soon u ne tore, no MrafiaMl. 20 MofWnSscmd Tima LttSywttiBELDRAV PARK tree 
5k) (ttapitod lead ana vmatanad dm II. mod A totter eamy 9fc fTOnnefc St Q&6Q. 


2.00 LBVY BOARS WUSSStY HANDICAP XYO ef C3JW4 
1 351108 BOOT {»A)(B)BBHgh 9-7 

I 131215 TWHS OF TBRB (22) (D)MRl«nB-7 

3 ssn B«SMvm<a)(Tfeu)(&)WMwe-e 

4 M) THQMGALBMCfl (13) J Barry 9-4 

5 35E0 PERCY MRK (39) II W EM>f by S-4 

a BOW POU3H SAQA (S3) M Dodi 8-13 _ 

T ODBQ23 WOLYBYMAUFAR{10)iaCteBnon8-18 

a 4050 nxmiKDAacnfio) MBiaiiya-u 

■ aaoo: cjuwonm (ii) MHEasiartiyB-ii 

10 213200 ncKuromiiss(ii)WreMflavai^8-ii 

11 OIESO BVWmRBCMIOSHUKSMDaayiSmflfaS-ID 

13 SOSO TBM TORY m]BMwray8-lfl 

13 2014® OflVHE (33) (O) N Thtoar 8-1 

14 BW30DKA1WKOIIAimt10>ClplJMsonB4 

19 0065 THE EARMLEYRKLE (11)8 Norton 8-4 

ia oooo SAHDSLAETSR (10) (Are J Randm 8-1 
IT C260S TALLUUUI BBLG(84) N LHWoOen 8-1 

18 0500 TAUREAHFIM (40) ton URratoy 8-1 

19 050000 OTElTTSmN Braun 7-8 

10 600 CAXDYSDUftHT Qt9) <1 Eyre 7-12 





TOW RIM UniTtoM Of TfeM 8, Ml 7, SMWHaalu* 

Buihp 8-1 8aaAta ». 8-1 Catotomev. 8-1 Bally, Bw F8w. KM Paly BrS*W*n.Uwa OITtou. 
13-1 Tropical flc a du Tima To Hy. 

)teM«)lte-nMBQrnil » 8aBQn 6 aiB u iBfcE»ri«dlaft1iBWa»MBBW»Bator^ann«idBimiBl7 
to AJ Shall (BdgMaa 71. Gd). 

BUS RIVBO Halo ug. sflatl S aw. M If on. tK 8sUl <8 HaOnd by 9 to 16-rereier 090 raong retotad 
raiden ifabawa 9, Gift. 

UWMCAt BMflto limr •» » BWIangt «M 8 «lwr BBrt. TW o» Tl, W" «n«to W. » Caarwtiouo 

tore* manta* 9, SO-SHi. 

MLY BY STAOWUkMhMMrtn, Aynton vKV greuare Onto 483id ol tfto Johnro In mbUm «Hi 
SAMKLA eTtennW now n*» bdalanea. 8B !»«»» bosk nn and KAUE :K0UAnE(to.WaHBdiauli 

rrowitolhBy.a'oiitoJSfcrtwrbackHIlifOaBriiStGafii* 

CMHONMUt la ttrt. Upl an Mil ItaAllt, V W «H1B to 8^toanl Dream TIME TO RY (gr 8b) 

ouvaaad final 3. hdumI » bithar back 7to(C*Bsflde%QHi4 


2.30 1 



a CASHS CLAomoarMUi maftAMT 
ABA1IMUO (10) P KafiMT 84-1 
■MFVI. (8}J HaMflan 34-1 
gtUBAMAZ{S7} (D) W mar 104-0 
BQlDJOnai (10) GOUrayd *4-11 
SCHOM.OF semes (481) R tUCaSar 
BARDtA (S3) Dm Emlco lido 544 
QOOO0YHBUS{1B)tD)JEyra544 

HAB3L8 [1T3)(0) U Wo4(War 4-64 
srAHSKAW (400) (V Storey 844 — 



( 10 ) W Storey 84-1 

HAIffiSOMSOUAMKIlf) B Murray 8-7-U 
8UWZA STORY (SJ N Lfibaadao M-18 
RDKIAIt HUSH (33) B Uicrsy 3-7-12 


TOW POM TIMi gt SM ua 9. Baaj fc ya —7. Ilto*4 O 

BWIfav S-2 SMWWZ, K UgnM, 4-T GooAya wila. 8-i Adataatoo, to— 1 rtmzi Soiy. w-i Bamia. 
ro(iWniW AI , * ll> » 1,ww l3 ~ l y‘ l, *v >m«* u itaoiJ.iiiMnMfiaalZ8ltoa9d.hBifl.B0iiee 

Mw*. Fat Luck tCaflafle* imatOfi-ftn). ' _ 

shabahas to (men. naadwar naitay, tod nstoa tail I «hea Hg Siwa Bwnar 11 {namfdi ina. RD- 

■AMlAi ftoto w>. rtdoan ai are. newf BouWed hadrea *1*1 Bfii. bln Bl, to Kaw> Yaw P4 *bbb gtoBon 

crawnillium Chautf laa0are.4Ma ntmgSaut E^Iob ftol a ■hen am. bW «. bOncaiiore fa 

HMMwSlinwiblm TtdOM aang, navto want paca nwaa nn. Em M. to Kalut Ai Wdd (TMnt 7L 

te-Fffl). 


3.00 TCUMMMWnn IMnD STAKES lu 3f 31^08 

1 23031 one* M0NC PO« LOCK (10) Mm M He re toy »-94 

3 444000 JOlWMnWJOKER (1« Jlalgh 4-94 

3 WB-003 OCCAM PARK (9) Lady Itorrtoa 444 


591F12 AWOTSatTEHEdS} (W) S 8-W 

0000(1 AinomMM Bum Etei Bay Kafisvay 3-M 

008300 BAUA»Hm(17>JWamvngll 44-U 

1 (Ifi (C) <B) vm u Rnciar 54 -u 


S12S44 ZACAWOOK (10) (B) (8T) Lord Hsnmgoan 44-12 
234310 D0MIU(1S)(D)y Bad 544 



TOW RKM UWfc Ocaan MM 0.0m Mm Fm Luck 0, Ada^tonoi 7 
Mfap W OcaM ftik. 4-1 Ones More For Luck. 94 Anoflwr Tune. 8-1 MMu. S-1 ZaorecM. 7-1 
Domrta. 10-1 ElUa. 

fOM oumc - ONCE BKMC RSB LUCXi Heto up. Ksawrey « oui. ltd 9 ou. won oaar Mg 

aco®*» um (CawTiB. inMi. qmiw. 

OCCAM PIAIM HaU up. terefcrey amt 11 ore, reo on InaUe Anal 1 <Wwi 3nt bw W. to Swtoa Stag* 
(Aonmghm 1m, eo-Fa). 

AMOT Iwn TWM: COasad toadere. eBart owar 21 ou. ran on mtda flaal I atan 2nd. tan X to tto adco 
(Latoatoar1ra.Gin. 

AuauHTAIUW to toUEfe. haadaay saw 21 out lad war 11 out. raa on alwa Ug Cmka S (Radrer 

irt.Fnij. 

ZACAllOOlliMld»aM.auiaacml« wyadot Bull rewB«in.l»aiW. ito iilm aula Lady lEMnaiiiantott 
lartCM- 

DOtomAt in toudi. aflart orei 3 aid. aeoa baaha wtea HWu bto Sll, to n»um«o 0»yi (HqdDck inflB. 

Odanj. 


3.30 BUSBY KAMMGAW 1u 64,179 

1 Snoo0 8WAMUMYnMer(ia)(C)(D)DBaysSiailtia-EM] 
1 428013 NMWrrwWK (10) mOMabolto 84-12 

3 854010 nodAST (n> (D) lard HMtmgeon B4-il 

4 SWOOOKBnCilSSTWUr(»1)(C}m MDoda 444 

8 33300 MfTWIAAM (m tfcn A Suntanfc 54 

8 000551 WUU (12) (CS)nFBay 944 

7 412C04 THATCHID fi 3) (CO) R Bin 54-T3 

5 340500 MM BOOK LAD (10) J Eyre 64-13 

9 OOCaSD MY HAN0T MAH (98) R Alan 44-10 

10 258544 NOBBY B4flMK8{1D(D)DB8Eatfimlraai 64-4 

11 132000 EURO ttWOC (21) U M ExxUxDy 344 

12 055-000 DALLY BOY (If) WHEaahfby 34-1 
18 3tt9DOBOYALCOW*AMCM)BUwray64-13 

050000 SAU.rOB8AU.Ycio> W SBray 4-7-7 



HVretoymio 


BMIM* 94 MnilA 5-1 MgMIMniLt-IThBidMnlPiqauL 10-1 Ptoa Kdga Lad. Hnttoy Barest. 18-1 Khg 
ChaMnuL 

WQB—-—TVMfcTrec*odludare.altort2lB<Bu pare WrunmMlew moan SnUtoOlto 
Btoa Barh» {Csaert* n. Gd-FnO- . . _ 

amiur*; Itada a«. wayad on «sd oadar prauore appraacMno i mum btg Aitoitab Ftama 00. adn 

THATOTO [g» Ob) lU XU back In 4ft. «tty« an twO appntotitog foal 1 [ Radcar 1m. Fm). 

BOBBY BABWEft BattnL good OsmMgr m 21 on. ad^d lot and saved an sefi ilia 1 1 ataa 4M. mb aM 
00. to Sanctum Lucky (Tort WIL Gd). 

nOVALCOHBUIb US In lud MM Bda urtactog ttctogH. imadad Otar 21 aU. faded awr II act ah* 
Ml bn ffl. to Azdhov (ttoydoe): 71. Bt). 



4.00 CAWTABI COBIf RHBIHIW ITACEf ITU 7f 83^70 
43 KARaMA(17)DrsnSm»i9-11 
SUXPYBOYW Storey 8-11 ._ 

100 LAYflLTA(n}jn&Oailld8-10 

0 CAILIE JM«B(10)U4*Btie4 
4 2B22C H0H3MtWM0W(18)JVUke4 

TOW femiVft Miom (atka Smm B, la Vtlla T 

BUlhto 7-4 Ruau m Ttto StotL 2-1 La WA. 11-1 Kariuito. S-i CaB lie Jandto. 20-1 Slunr Boy. 

BOM cumc ■ XABBMAs n«n«lng n«L apt 09 one pgc& are M Bl Oetaid Cobbbbii {Yiak 1 a. Gd). 
SBWY MVi B» isAl Zm Wan: (Mb, Fwibob las Yl sncasiagMiBrauVlnB. 
UV0LTA>Ei49drlBHindliBlcHS9BB pare final 21 Httol 25, MaabouTUtoBtoa Ins (ftodcsr H. Fta). 
CAU m JBN Alw* bBrtid 0 B eeM. last el 7. Ha atw 2B. to Damggtoo (CaBddi St Gd-Foq. 
mm MTW SMOWi Qood ^ B XteBW (BuaMe caaSias n». ibmt nnanr. 8a bto 71 beiMDd 
Re DwUa (NeoinailEsi 71 Sd). 


4t30 QAMTOM HAMHCAP 71 (3^071 


24-5006 BBMCMTUIY (M mDWcWs 3-10-0 
121000 KUM SAT (17KCO>T£dJinagBr 4-9-B 
3212 FAB AHEAD (33) J Eyre 347 
661800 PAJBJAMMT WBBI (17) (CO) D MctoA* ! 
5H310 WBMIQ P9) (Cfl) U Dad* 844 
0-14500 BLOWtWn-IABE(15J(C)(D)J&l«f S4-1 . 

t-0B90BE UP E n w nO C(H)MnHHnBoy344 

222fiio no omr (io) ICO) pceiw 4-e-o 


5MD8 FlBDOFmWM(108(CQ)WJatnsBn54 
400000 BOWBI PAM (H) MHEaMtofty 344 .. 
312200 SUWEK B0E(57)(CO) F OlWtoar 947 
200422 MBIEB VESISOOH1 (H) Ite L Parrall 8« 



ii nms pnorrs WBHBifl(io)jLaoh3-7-tt 

14 0B2D4D A1ABAMI41) II Canada 4-7 
1 6 60 0050 ■WWCflWWSOidwyd 7-7-7 

TOW FOMI TVfc KU Ofy a, nrAbaaC 7,<toMfag • 

M Far Aitoad. 8-1 Brnt CtoOay. na Ory. Parlmeri Piesa. (WMag. Uhte EtaMassd. 

OUlBB-B H CC WIUC m C wy E ton, abated final 1. 5to Mnfilb«l M dllw>to9*iwwiTBrtl«. 

OWUMM Ewry dream, -aatamd aad aared 6-1 1, «» tu da Ui bsUad DotMa SJtoMw. a«i 

BMQWY»WlfcBto«Tagatorea.iMquB»MaBnMM7ll)a0ina ^Ba^ .WMO4miK 

|HC2U». Us IWBdnay. 9 n». KffiORY [n aw. so* tatord, mam and PEMCTS rawu (recTft). 
«8te(tod21auL2S«»tt31iBraiItGd4iaJ- 

S!SS¥«»^Mw£3SiB«MPowm«fiMi» 

FM. 

AUCAMhlM Ma IfiVi batondTbm An* Bidga Pwrediy imB. GdJ. 


Leicester runners and riders 


2.1S Tony OBI 


US ZAJKO (nap) 
E« Ectan Hainbts 
4.15 HhAMi 


i itota law 

OatoKHmi (Paad la Mreh F la re d *P«— (m M M r a rt . 

1 .45 TUBBY IMMAM AUCT10W MA1DEW STARK 1YO Of £3^07 


lOl 

101 

103 

104 
109 
100 
in 


110 

Itl 

118 

113 

114 
119 
119 

117 

118 
11B 
110 



■0Y(14)CBaraaD94 

HOOFS (ll)BMealian 9-0 

CMQWt 


l(17)BHIBB4 . 
OS BMC OtATBI (84) D ArtMCroX 9-0 _ 

0D6MmBMCC(S)KI«wy94 

000 9WA LAMB(14> C Drew &-0 

52 TWBDI8 (841(87) 7 4toUn»-0 

DO MIKA HAKIIJi (39) P Uupfij 84 

tail 


TODAKCdl) Jdta Barry 84 . 

£24) J A Hurts! - 


(1Sa)Psll9Kltol84»~ 

8 BKATBBCA(Z9) J^maring84 

0 LAKB W B B K 04 M 8K «a)J Haare 94 - 

2800 iunuL(8)R HniUnBiaao 84 

MO UMAB 0181 (91) J Bants P-6 

5 MAY OUM MOAH (8) Ure A King 84 . 
IMrtMUcCourt84 


0 WOUSH LADY (IQ Barter 54 
0 WBUfOMT UI (11) P F>lgBi 34 



lrMiBaa(toaal90WBWd»y9 1 (W WttmyVi 17 ran 

— 1 ii -■ — . - - ■ — ■— — - - “t *-n~ •" • °— 

SuKtaHot* 


2.15 FOSWVMY 

301 235103 T0BY1 


308 005105 

119 050-fflO 
311 000813 

313 

313 200261 aamZPKN(Y(n(D)BMMfan8-4 

314 O-OODDR JUTO0YMAI0K(MDWMan84 

318 040094 BAHAMA MBS (MB PtUng M , 

318 0BOUMsemarevr(iB)JAHHt*r 

217 450 AHJ0MAMBA(27)J FBee-Meyw8-0 

MB 606550 L1BI MB BBT I ■ (90) tore A King 84 
MB 0000-5) BUSPU>WBHBIBL{BQ)J Ugara7-13 

0000 MMTBMCamQ (14) J Amok) 7-12 



_AMadreyiW* 


iy B, ht 8ma T, Hr Ca Bg — 1 9 
1— fc Bto8i y Bn t laB t6414B»*til9T-4(M I W ia rt .ajliii 

H m I 94 QatBa tony, 5-i Dr Cafigan, 6-1 Tonya Ol B-1 Bofian*m. W-1 Burst Sanre. 12-1 
Braudtans OnireL Katana Mcs. 


2.45 W HOST MABAM STAKES IYOUbC^MOS 


0 BAROfl HRABOVSKY (8) P GolB 9-Q 

CHAUYEUBU Mesa 9-0 

S3 MmTCAT(33)Ktto«BnJgnBBe-0 _ 
am nmii macahtwib pi) J Qtniop 9-o 
00 SAL KM YAHOO* (01) Ugfor W Han 64 
03 RAYAAM(IZ) Major W He m 9-0 


JKOBill 


0 MTS DOT BIBOS (7) C Brand 94 — , 

40 JUH PBB (S3) J Ports 9-0 

OB ibiii — f i nr a iM iinif m i MU hi i ii ■ ~ n 

WABTANWAKTlEATCBriniiiM 

• TABTAFMK (14) D Morlay 94 


5 WLABBO JUNE (BO) H Caed 84 
LADY CAMAHGacB 64 



010 
911 
913 
313 

TOW IHIIMBBM CKBbTMrehB 7 

iMto n a B A Ri - re— ■«oojfcwi-4(p c« i r gii bw ic 

B-4 Lark Ctola. 7-2 Doaeft Cat 6-1 Rmrtrg Jana. 6-1 Hto«m. 8-1 CMnttfia U-1 Svwi 
Ftaboreky. H4&mtan HnrfewL 


I BTBBT HAmCAP Ire e«#TB 
OWOOO SBCBZT ALT (1 7) (DJCanab 6-9-10 

405056 B0NY(17)fCD) 108 JCas84-B-lO 

1M00B 8TAflMA)U0n(17) (D) P Cato 644 


-BDaybO 


40* 0-01300 ZAJKO (1 7) (D) Lady H»rto*5-S4 


.Thmlf 

JHI>4 

jatoMii 


4M 

44B 

407 


410 

411 

412 


68(100 1AKAN (10) (O D Utoii* »44 

102410 A1DAMMI (41) (P) P HUM 34-8 
000602 MISTY 9BKB (1 SJ (CD) (BF> U l^an 544 

8-4606 fiManm (ii) h Caoi 44-1 

41SD HOMAB BMK. (11) (P) S L Maon 44-13 



063001 MAIM COHUL (SO) H Candy 34-13 

1D4CD OULFStUADI (11) (D)£ Alston 3-8-7 

602600 AMBOYBEI>(l4)R3fenpsni 4-8-2 
003006 BOOK OYMBI (§4) Bttoaltoli 8-7-7 
—II 6 

1»9(. yh^tMaBOBACCfc 10040 (BI»M)16iaa 

S-1 itaEseM, B-1 ZBte.7-1 Idbsty Elio. Sara Crm»L4-T Rary.SocnrtAly. Ndasofk Bunan Real 


3.45 BARMY UHTEDnAXaiVD Ire 31 IBlyda 0^531 

901 



027100 CRMS TALK (15) BHoBatoiaodM 

4351 AHJOU(11)(D) J Peaiu 9-0 

385 DAHTOI (13) L Cuinani 04 

503213 SMB MOBIS (11) (PI B Dw 94 

0403 HOUSE OF DREAMS (11)B HOB 94 

00-005 HOirnBaBICMARMn(1M)E Alum 9-0 
00-50 MAHRAM (14) M Pipe 9-0 


260500 LOWLY LVCA (2S> J MsB-11 

ODOOOD PBflMnOR POLKA (14) CBrtttonS-l 



m Haldda B, A^mi 7, Urea* t#aa 6 

— r t — — 

74 Lovely Lyes. 4-1 Edrn Haigl*. 04 Aa|o».5-1 Dartar. »-l Haun 01 Dimbs. 8-1 Cron Ta*. 


4.1 5 CASTU KABDRiAW Im Sf C4^MO 

SOI 81-1324 WHDBBVL DAY (>M (D) (Rfi TCIamani 4-8)4 ~ 

m 222316 BTORAKfISMH Itonto *-10-4 
901 5flSS2D-ilAinMOOB1) 8 Manor 44-18 

904 324150 aUBRMATKM(13)m.JP«OR96-0-tt 

905 000000 fll B - — (LI) j| Byaa 

909 65S2W 1MALBD(146AkAaNltorea 

907 224010 T H A MBtanW (14) yMaagakt 

908 240150 PISTOL (IBS) C Ifcagin 544 * 


151M6 n. BABADOB (IS) (D) J BaOml 4j 
04-400 DUC8M0(12}JFanamBa344BH 
321050 BtWTDOBRMBST (27) C Drawn 344 . 
051000 BOBLBBMTUM H01 WMwaan 84-1 . 


BIO 
611 
611 
613 
•14 

*is 
MB 
M7 

818 03M20 MA0m)QY(n)MlNllKai4sy 44-7 

619 00200-0 MMD ACRE (193) DBurriMI 544 



116300 BOCK THE BAflflBV (6) (CO) P Btrgsyaa 6-94 
6M615 YDigEI-Epaj WM i I If 1 1 
*25142 HAWKISH (8) (CO) D Mrtoay 6-8-12 M 
11S4B5 KBmmi{Z1)CBiay54-11HI 

S4OS30 SAiJAIDO (ID Pto WtoNri 44-TH 




JIManlO 


IT, 


Halting. 


«M 

«MamMal410DMBBtay13-B(IBimMf)1Bim 

6-1 Tfiansa 6Un, 7-1 IMIHl 8-1 Mnl BM. »-l Dwrak. PBtoL MDaderW Day . To KW-B. U-l 


• Blinkered today for the first time: LEICESTER: 2.15 Most 
Becoming: 4.15 Braydon Forest REDCAR: 1.30 Lady Eclat, 
Jive Baby; 3-30 King Chestnut 


Results 


LEICESTER 

1-1B(1ni»1, C1CKn OIM,DSure«lsy(7-1 
n (aw): E. IMBMy P redom (KM): 3, 
(20-1); 4, Aanlfcaro M To Nolo 
P8-U 7-1 jllsv Ouforn. ID ran. HO. 21 U L 
Harris) Totn: C&00; DJ0. a. oq nom. 
C4.m Dual F: £3840. CSP; CriSOL Trioast 
£124092. NR; Miss Iron HaarL 
1M (71> 1, DANCE ON A CLOUD, U 
Wls 110-1): 2. Apaolm Lon (8-1); 3, Daa>- 
hrii Cfreua p-1). 9-4 lav Naina or Our 
Father. 11 ran. 2. IX. (U Stouto) Tow C7J0C 
£2.10. £2.ia £1.60. Dull R £315fl CSP 
P65JC. Trier £32.80. 

2.16 (71)1 1. WORLOWme ELSE, A 
Matkay (6-1); 3, P aMh g Dost kxy 111-2); 
9, Cstmofa 0-2 lav). 12 ran. 1, nt (R 
Hants) Tola-. E7.BC; £2 jOV. £250. £2A0. Quit 
R 129.3a CSF: £36.57. Trlcast £15038. Ttta 
£45.60. NFC Nsrtheni Clwi. 

L43 (9f 118yA»); 1, WILDWOOD 
FLOWER, O ONMI (0-11: Z, Swum 
(M-lk 3, Stately Dwcer (3-1 In). IB ran. 
ax. VL JR Humcn) Tow C&TOc £1«, EMU 
C2JXL Dual R £8420. CS=. CS4.31. Trtcr 
CKU0. 

3.1 B (la, at ISSyd^ 1, AL EHUYAN, R 
Cochrane (7-1J; a, n aouBh^i m JmH 
(6-1); 3, Epoad TO Laad (13-1^, Evens lav 
SanoeaBB. 6 ran. 2.3K. (H Caell) Tow C190: 
12.4CL E2JJO. Dual F: £10.70. CS 3 : £40.76. 
3M (70, 1, SKEFOOO, R Price (9-4k 2, 
Karayb (2-1); 3, Crystal Caanm (7-4 bv). 
Draft. IX. 6 (Fl ArmMrOnnl ToW C32ftC1^a 
£120. Dual F: £&2Q. CSF: £&40> NR: Ur 
Bargarac. 

4.i((H«fijd4i a amnn,DtfiMii 
(15-1t », P aatrem Dnar (14-1); 3, KLa 
Pate* 68k (B-1 Jtliv). 8-1 Jt lav 
no Savage. 22 ran. Hd, sM. (R Hemoft) 
Tow £24 JD; £t6a £3.80. £200. £200. Dual 
F: EBSJOl CSF: E23&B2. Trfcasc EUHg, 
Trio: £377401 

JACKPOT: £67.213.50 - pan won; 
£S5^MZ4 carried lorwnrd u Lekwtnr 
today. 

OUADPOTi£l7lL40- part won. 
PLACEworry C172J0. 

UNGFIELD 

1 M (7Q| t, JBYAH, W Caraon 04 taw); 
a. Uwar Samba (20-lt 3, Hte (4-1). V4 

ran. 2, Z (R Arnwwfl) Tote: ez« BZa 

£5.70, £1 .60. Dual F: £44 20. CSF: DCLB6L 


1 M (71)1 1* *NT THH FAmfON, O Ham- 
san (6-1); 2. litre Protect (20-11: 3. Maid 
W Umbw (10-1). 7-3 lav African Cnlmaa. 
14 ran. X, lK. (Lord HunUngdcn) Tow C6J0; 
£220. 52.40. E3.6U Dual F: £84.80. CSF' 
£11004. NR: Mlks. Tonya GUI 
3-00 (7f)i 1. TSAIBIIBTA, J ReU (ovana 
lav); S, Nayal Dtearakre (12-1); 3. Ruary 
(14-1). 13 ran. Z X. (J Dunlop) Tola: EL2ft 
Cl JO, E2J0, £130. Dual F: £10.70. CSF: 
Ciaia. Trio: £81.10 

B^O (5f): 1.TADGO, J Retd (3-1 ]1 tov): 8, 
So— ten t (5-2): SaCWnin Fantasy (2-1 Jt 
lav). 7 ran. 3& 1. IM Johnaton) Tote. £320; 
£150, E2J0L Dual F: £420. CSF: E7.33. 

3JDO (la Bf)l 1, HUH WATMARCH, K 
Dartay (4-1); X, TEm—i (8-1): 3, TakNr 
(averts lav). 11 ran. £. 13. (J Dim—} Tote: 
OJtt £1 JO. aOO. £1.10. Dual F: £8.00. CSF; 
04.45. mo: cam 

XSO {71)1 1, ALHAWA, R Hflb (14-1); S, 
Atente(»-4lKV);3.Smeb<s Bay (S-1). » 
ran. 3. nk.(CBanstead) Tote: E23J0; £4.60, 
£1^). £150. Dull R E15J0. CSF: £44.44. 
Trio: £5420. NR: Mtftow Master. 

4J00 trtll 1. ASHJAH, R HHte (7-2): S, 

Man Waahar (3-1); 3, Wavaia (13-0). 15-8 
Igv OBeron'e Dart. B ran 3. $, (H TTwmson 
Jonas) Tote' £4 JO: Ci JO. Ci.50. £2 10. Dull 
F: £540. CSF: £1441. Trio: £9.70. 

4JM (Iln 801 1.MGRR.C Rutter (11-1); A, 
lnld(9-2l»v);3, Fhi teggm(1l-2). 16ran.ii. 
5. (P Cola) Tow DIJH C3 10. GZ70, £2.50. 
Dual F: £2920 CSF: £60.02. Triusc £28688. 
Trio: £32.00. 

OUADPORESiKL 
£72.10 


RACE 

FULL RE 5 UL 

0891-1 

:l 1 

rs s 

68 . 

> 

ME 

R VICE 

1 <58 



ffl 

10 ! 

102 

122 
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Soccer 


Leeds step up Brolin chase 


Ian Ross 


T omas brolin 

could be the next 
player of world 
renown to grace 
the Premiership. 
The Leeds United manager 
Howard Wilkinson con- 
firmed yesterday that he is 
attempting to lure the 
Swedish International for- 
ward away from Parma. 

Negotiations between the 
clubs opened in earnest last 


week. Although Leeds's ini- 
tial offer of £4 million was 
rejected, Wilkinson is 
likely to ask his board of 
directors to sanction an in- 
creased bid of around £5 
million. 

“We have Inquired about 
Tomas Brolin but we have 
been told that, at the mo- 
ment, he is not for sale,** 
said Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson believes that 
the 25-year-aid Brolin 
would prove to be an 
effective foil and partner 


for Tony Yeboafc, who has 
scored eight of Leeds’s 14 
league goals this season. 

Although Brolin is one of 
Italy's highest paid players 
with an estimated annual 
Income in excess of £1 mil- 
lion, he has never made a 
secret of his desire to play 
in England. 

Leeds recently made a £5 
million bid for Brolin’ s 
Parma team-mate Faustino 
AspriUa. the Colombian in- 
ternational forward. 

Richard Jobson yester- 


day completed the formali- 
ties of his transfer between 
Oldham Athletic and Leeds, 
three months after a simi- 
lar move had collapsed in 
acrimonious circumstances 
because he was said to be 
suffering from a blood 
disorder. 

The First Division club 
has received a fee of 
£800,000 with the promise 
of a Anther £200,000 if Job- 
son can help Leeds to qual- 
ify for Europe next season. 

“He will be thinking that 


good things do eventually 
come to those who wait pa- 
tiently,” said Wilkin son. *T 
am delighted for him and 
delighted for myself be- 
cause 2 have brought to this 
club a quality footballer.” 

Bolton Wanderers have 
made a bid of around 
£300,000 for Mike Newell, 
the disenchanted Black- 
burn Rovers striker. 

Liverpool and Manches- 
ter United have both offi- 
cially lodged their interest 
In Lee Bowyer, the Charl- 


ton Athletic midfielder who 
is conservatively valued at 
£2 million. The Liverpool 
manager Roy Evans saw 
Bowyer score Charlton's 
goal in Saturday’s 1-1 draw 
with Norwich City. 

John Harkes, the United 
States international, is 
Joining West Ham on loan 
for the rest of the season 
and is set to make his debut 
at Sheffield Wednesday, bis 
■first English club, on 
Saturday. 

The American utility 



Jonlnho . . . in the dear 

player Is due to return 
home in April for the new 
national league after a 
£500,000 deal between 
Derby and the US Soccer 
Federation. But be Is free to 

continue in English foot- 
ball until then and will be 
allowed to stay at Upton 
Park until May if West 
H^m are still in the FA Cup 
or fighting relegation. 


Dancing with Wolves 
becomes more an ordeal 



IINETEEN mouths 
| ago Middlesbrough 
I and Wolves were the 
I desperate inmates of 
the First Division, on the 
look-out for a man who could 
bring them mercifUI release. 
Topping the Molineux short- 
list was Bryan Robson but the 
Wolves board decided that it 
could not meet his demands. 
So they went instead far Gra- 
ham Taylor. One could say it 
has proved to be a costly 
decision. 

On Saturday the contrast- 
ing fortunes of the two clubs 
since will be summed up 
when both take on sides 
called United. Robson's Mid- 
dlesbrough, to the accompani- 
ment of unprecedented media 
hoo-haa, will play Manchester 
of that ilk: Wolves, backed 
solely by the increasing hos- 
tility of their own Ians, will 
play Sheffield. 

Robson's rising stock is 
reflected by his place in the 
England management set-up; 
Taylor's (all is mirrored in 
days that recall his England 
nightmare. Once more he is 
to be found spending long 
hours in dug-outs complete 
with gluzn expression, hand 
on his chin and probably ut- 
tering the remark that he 
turned Into a national 
catchphrase. 

Yet 12 months ago the days 
of “Do I Not Like That?” ap- 
peared to have been banished 
forever as Taylor took Wolves 
to the top of the First Div- 
ision. An unblemished mana- 
gerial record at club level had 
seemingly been resumed 
without so much as a skip in 
his stride. 

Then promotion was lost 
sdmid a stream of iqjnries 
and loss of nerve, and so far 
this season Wolves have teen 
a mess. Despite possessing 
five players who cost more 
than £1 million apiece they 
are 15th in a desperately poor 
division with only 14 points 
from 13 games. To make mat- 
ters worse West Bromwich 
Albion, with a fraction of 
Wolves's advantages, lie 
third, 10 points better off. Bir- 
mingham City are fourth. The 



Graham Taylor, left, 
finds himself facing 
familiar music 
at Molineux 


Wolves fans are dealing with 
all this in time-honoured 
fashion: "We Want, Taylor 
Out” has become the second 
most popular chant behind 
the perennial chart-topper. 
"Shit on the Baggies". 

The club's response has 
been to close ranks. Taylor, 
who curtailed a press confer- 
ence because he did not like 
the tone of a reporter's ques- 
tioning and walked out of an- 
other, now frequently cancels 
his Friday meetings with the 
Midlands media. 


1 Transfers j 

hMB 


Stephen Froggatt (Aston Vlllal 

El.lm 

Tony Oatey (Aston Villa) 

Cl 3m 

hteJIEmblon (MJDwaJI) 

reoaaw 

John de Woit (Foyonoordl 

WXLOOO 

Don Goodman (SundorlnncO 

n. 100.000 

Gorton Cowans (Derby Co) 

05.000 

Brian Low lOPR) 

£130.000 

Dean Richards {Bradford C) 

El .35m 

Mark Atkina (Blackburn) 

Elm 

Mark WIHiaru (HMD MolenbeekJ 

000.000 

Jopnatrw Wftgftt (Mflfwafl) 

£50.000 

Erta Young (Crystal Palace) 

tree 

Tote! 

£7 .555. 000 

OwtK 


Kmtin Kean (State) 

£300000 

Paul Cook (Coventry) 

£600.000 

Loa Miffs (Derby) 

£400.000 

Chrte Marwten irtotte Co) 

£150000 

Paul Blades (Ratharhani 7 ) 

Cl 10.000 

Tom Bennett (Stockport! 

£75.000 

Pater Stertkfl iBamslayi 

E120.000 

David Kelly (Sunderland) 

£900.000 

Total 

£2.055 000 


Report by 
Derek Lawrenson 


The chairman Jonathan 
Hayward deflects questions 
on the manager's future. The 
owner Sir Jack Hayward did 
declare that Taylor was the 
best manager in the country. 

Despite this proclamation, 
however, nobody doubts that 
come next March, if Wolves 
bave no chance of promotion, 
Taylor will not see out the 
last year of his contract. 
Rumours persist that, if that 
comes to pass, the former 
Arsenal manager George Gra- 
ham wiQ step in once he com- 
pletes his year-long ban from 
the game. 

The dub are Wolves by na- 
ture as well as name, and that 
is how it has to be with a bud- 
get built round the need for 
Premiership football. Given 
the surroundings, the 
resources and the fact that 
Wolves attract more support- 
ers than all but a handful of 
dubs, it is hardly surprising 
the place is seething with 
discontent 

Nothing arouses wrath like 
dashed expectations and 
Wolves began in August with 
the sort of hopes shared only 
by the blessed tew. With only 
three victories to cheer from 
the first 18 league games, the 
angst of the home crowd is 
such that Taylor believes the 
team are currently better off 
playing away from Molineux, 
an .opinion supported by 
recent results. This week, 
then, is a key week. Begin- 
ning tomorrow night against 
Chariton, Wolves have two 


home games in four days. 

There • were many disen- 
chanted voices to be heard at 
Molineux when Taylor was 
appointed. Naturally these 
died down when Wolves did 
enough from his first 11 
games to move from mid-table 
to tile verge of the play-offs. 

Money was duly provided 
to Justify Wolves' position as 
promotion favourites the 
following season. When it did 
not happen Taylor appeased 
the faithful by pointing out 
that Wolves had reached the 
FA Cup quarter-finals and 
had finished higher in the 
League than at any time since 
1984. 

Given that almost an entire 
team of players had gone 
under the surgeon's knife at 
some point during the season 
the disappointment was as- 
suaged by the promise that 
this would finally be their 
year. It still could turn out 
that way, of course. Don 
Goodman and Dean Richards 
are two of Taylor's successful 
buys while Tony Daley Is 
starting to show some form. 
Mark Atkins, persuaded to 
leave the champions Black- 
burn, has also begun well 

Nevertheless, the feeling 
persists that Wolves are in for 
an uncomfortable winter. For 
a start, Taylor continues to be 
hounded by ill-luck. Stephen 
Froggatt, a player full of 
promise at Aston Villa, has 
hardly played consecutive 
games since his arrival at Mo- 
lineux and will be out until at 
least Christmas with a debili- 
tating virus. 

Geoff Thomas, following a 
sixth knee operation, will be 
lucky to play again. The goal- 
keeper Mike S to well smashed 
a cheekbone in Wolves’ last 
home game in a collision with 
one of his own players, Eric 
Young. Then there is the diffi- 
culty of overcoming the 
crowd's loss of faith. 

In his programme notes a 
month ago Taylor used his en- 
tire column to thank every- 
one at the dub, from the secu- 
rity guard to the kit man. It 
read like the words of a man 
resigned to his fate. 



Faithful to the last ... a fan remembers better days at Molineux photograph: frank baron 


FA unmoved as League plays for time over TV deal 


Martin Thorpe 


r HE survival of the Foot- 
ball League's 72 clubs 
was held m the hands of 
s of their chairmen yester- 
ay. each caught in a 
lemma. 

The six comprise the Foot- 
ill League board, who met 
ith their president Gordon 
[cKeng in London yesterday, 
hree weeks ago the Football 
ssociation offered the 
“ague a £117 million five- 
ear tv deal, stipulating that a 
ecision must be made by this 
hursday. 

But the League wants more 
me to weigh up the os-yet 
a specified counter-offer for 
r rights from the Premier 
rogue. The money is crucial 
> the ailing finances of many 
mailer clubs. 

But if the Football League 
ty no to the FA the offer is 


likely to be withdrawn. If 
they say yes, they will miss 
out ou a potentially more lu- 
crative Premier League deal. 

Yesterday the FA's com- 
mercial director Trevor Phil- 
lips, who put together the gov- 
erning body’s offer, was 
playing hardball over any ex- 
tension of his deadline. 
"There is no flexibility on the 
deadline,” he said, adding 
that the FA had no hidden 
agenda. “If the Football 
League do not say yes before 
Thursday, that would be the 
end of our offer. 

“The fact that they want to 
measure it against the Pre- 
mier League is. hardly my 
problem. What do I do? Delay 
the deadline? I can't expect 
somebody to keep that sort of 
money on the table.” 

That somebody is. basi- 
cally, Rupert Murdoch and 
Sky whose cash will finance 
the bulk of the deal in return 


Team talk 


TTie Independent News 

Call 0891 


Reports Service 

33 77+ 


Arsenal 

06 

IpBWidi Town 

19 

Sheffield United 

IS 

Aston Villa 

11 

Leeds United 

03 

Sheffield Wed. 

14 

Bfrm. City 

34 

Leicester City 

as 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

91 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man. City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

SfBfttlOKj 

24 

Man. United 

01 

Tottenham Hot. 

07 

Burnley 

31 

MtcfcOcabtough 

23 

West Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

MflwoO 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry City 

17 

Newcastle Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby County 

28 

Norwich City 

18 

CeMe 

09 

Evorton 

OS 

Notts Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd. Town 

32 

OPR 

2S 




Sport 


Guardian 


r.rt 2 T'CV : 
Wk L 



Phillips . . . playing hardball 

for showing Football League 
games. 

However, the PL also envis- 
age selling Football League 


games to Sky, and as the satel- 
lite channel are anxious to 
retain Premiership coverage, 
the Football League would be 
in a strong bargaining posi- 
tion if they teamed up with 
the PL. 

But while there have teen 
useful preliminary discus- 
sions between the PL and 
Football League, more time is 
needed to work out details. 
So, despite Phillips’s stance, 
the League is expected to ask 
for more time when they meet 
the FA (his morning. 

Yesterday Fulham’s Jimmy 
Hill, one of the six chairmen, 
said: "My view would be that 
there is no way we can take 
this offer if we’re doing out 
duty by the clubs. We must 
wait to compare it and not be 
hurried.” 


The FA’s offer basically 
comprises: £117 million to the 
Football League over the next 
five years in return for all the 
League's commercial rights, 
especially tv rights to League 
and. Coca-Cola Cup games 
which will be sold as a pack- 
age with England and FA Cup 
matches. Live Football 
League games would go out 
on Sky with the FA Cup final 
possibly going out live on 
ITV. 

The PL’s offer is: an un- 
specified slice of the esti- 
mated £500 million-plus 
which the next Premiership 
deal will be worth. Premier- 
ship, Football League and 
Coca-Cola games packaged 
together leading to Football 
League games live on Sky, in- 
cluding on Friday nights and 


blank International 

weekends. 

So why is the Football 
League suddenly so popular? 
Primarily the FA and PL both 
recognise the need to close 
the growing financial gap be- 
tween Premiership and First 
Division. 

Ignoring it would increase 
the pressure on the First Div- 
ision chairmen to break away 
and take the tv money cur- 
rently divided among the 
three divisions for 
themselves. 

But by using their respec- 
tive influence and leverage, 
the FA and PL can ma xim ins e 
the value of the Football 
League’s tv rights so that 
First Division clubs could 
receive up to £1 million each 
compared with £200.000 under 


the existing ITV deal. 

Current levels of handout to 
the bottom two divisions 
could be maintained or mar- 
ginally Increased.' 

“I feel very strongly that 
the function of the FA as a 
governing body should be to 
look at all opportunities to 
strengthen the broad base of 
the. professional game." says 
Phillips. “We need to close 
the gap at the top without in- 
creasing the gap at the 
bottom." 

The Premier League's offer 
is bom from what their chief 
executive Rick Parry de- 
scribes as "enlightened self- 
interest. 

"We recognise the impor- 
tance of having a healthy 
game from top to bottom,” he 
says. 


Results 


Soccer 
us league* 

DOMWfa Purfteoi V Womwno 
TEHNENTS S COTTI SH CUP PRAWSt 
Bn* round (to be playod Dae 9j: Stanhou- 
nemmr ¥ Arbroath: Giaaflo* UnW v Spar- 
tins: ABwn V Oavwon wrlo; Svamar ¥ 
Lnittiostan. Svcobh raora (to be played 
Jan a Ayr v Rosa: Forfar v Lossiemouth, 
East Swung v Slenhoucemutr or Arbroath: 
Glasgow umv or Spartans « East Ftftr. Al- 
bion or Dewiionvate v Keith; Montrose v 
CowtonbeaBi: Catalonian w Stranraer or 
Lijinsstcn; Whuefuil Wot v Fraserburgh: 
Clyde v Brechin, Owen of South v 
Queen’s Parte Stir Mg v Attoa; Bum** v 
Annan 


Golf 


TEXAS OPEN (San Antonio}; Pinal 
■cates (US unless staled): 988 □ Waldorf 
00 « 71.65. 27* JU-o"** 67. 70. 68. 88 
384 J Moras JTJ. 69. 71. 70: J MohaBey 67. 
7t ri 7ft L Roberts 6-i.TS.n.n sat u 
Scantily 68. 71. 74. 68: J D Blairo 67. 37. 70. 
~ 282 J Haas 6$. B6. 74. 72. 203 M 
KietM 74. ea. 70. 7th Lflinkor 70, 00. 72. 75. 
204 S Jen 63 70. 73. 73. 68 B Bryant 67 
72.73.71B8SBMeCalUWW68.73.73. 71; 
J McGovern 72. TO. 71. 72. 288 P Stewart 
69, 71. 78. 68. P Azmgw 68. 74. 76. fift M 
Bosky 74. B&. 77. 7th T Armour III 60, 71, 
75 71; a Hammond £5 76. 74. 71: K Pony 
63.72 74. 7l; O Uroati 72. 70. 71. 73- Aba 
381 $ Bmfcxjl (AoSf 76. S& 76. 71 298 0 
FMWty (GBl 71. 73. 75. 76 


Tennis 


OPEN (Germany): K 

(Swot bi A Kricfcstam tuS) 
*-» 6-2 M WasMngtao (US) Of N Kiefer 
iQon 3-8. 0-0. 6—4. A Vottov tftual bt A 
Berosategur iSp) 7-6. 0-t J EtUngti 
INWII M B KartMtihcr (Gar) 0-9. 6-4. 


Baseball 


WORLD mass: Atlanta Braves •.Cleve- 
land Indians 3 (Braves lead oeriaa z-O). 

Basketball 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Mam FM Dtv- 
lsiom Cardiff 79. CCMWIby 104; NOUno- 
hom IS. Mid Sussex 82 : Sclent 75. Crystal 
Palace 57: Stockton 87. Ware 32. Women: 
Plrat DhWaa Ipswich 72. Plymouth 44; 
Northampton SB. Birmingham 63, Rhondda 
69. NatUntfam 4ft Tyna S Wear 69, Lon- 
don 97. 

Chess 

OWENS CORN I HQ INTERNATIONAL 

(Wrexham) ■ Sixth re uxl atunuuc- I 
Caorn (Run) 4; C Hartman (Swe) »fl unh; 
J Howell (Engl 31 O Bronsietn (Rua). M 
Peui. N McDonald. N Davies (Eng) 3: E 
Martmovsky I US) 2X (t unf). 
mctWOMD INTERNATIONAL (Bamaat: 
Second round atsmSagsi G Welling 
(Nath), C Madueqwe (Nig). A Triiunawie 
(Eng) IS; K Berg (Den), A Swnmeracele. R 
Bales. L MpSiune, S WUnanta (Eng) 1. 

American Football 

NFL: Caroline 20. New Orleans 3: Chicago 
35. Houston 32 Jacksonville 23, CtevtHand 
15; New York Jets 17. Miami 15: But Fran- 
cistie 44. St Lotus 10; Atlanta ». Tampa 
Bay 2>; wuhinncn 36. Detroit ao ion. 
Kansas City 21. Denver 7: Green Bay 30. 
Minnesota 21. Oakland 30. IndlonapoUa 17; 
Sen Dtego35. Seattle 26 


Ice Hockey 


NHL= Emmie 5. St uxtta 2 Ottawa 4, New 
York Rang era 2 Anohetm 0. Winnipeg 2 
Son Jena i. Edmonton i (oQ- Chicago 6, 
Ptrtiedelpwa A. 


Motor Sport 


CATALONIA RALLY! UMha posUttas 

(after nine special stages)' 1. J KanMnjimir 
(Ftn) Toyota Casa ihr 4Smln t3sec; 2. C 
Stem (Bp) Subaru impress at 2Ssea; 3. A 
Schwerz (Gar) Toyota coiwa 38-. 4. c 


MeRra (GB) Subaru Improot at; 5. D Ao- 
riot (Fri Toyota Cellea 58; 6. F Detocour 
(Frl Ford Escort 1.13; 7. P UaUi (II) Subaru 
Impreoa 1.16: 8. A Aghmi (it) Mlttubtshl 
Lancer t.45, 9. r Kafonen (ftn) MltoufaisAf 
Lancer 1.47: 10, G TreUes (Uni) Toyota 
Celtic 230. 

Snooker 

SKODA GRAND PRtX (Sunderland)- 
TMrd rooiMta 8 Dante (Eng) bt M Stevana 
(Walsi) 5-2. 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unloss sated) 

ENGLISH COCA-COLA CUPS Third 
rowfc Bamatoy v Arsenal (7.45); Birming- 
ham y Tramuore (70S); BoUon v Lorce&tw 
(7.46); Reading v Bury (7.4$); Watford v 
Blackburn (7.451 

SCOTTISH COCA-COLA CUP: Smut- 
Heat Banners v Aberdeen (8.0). 

AUTO WlrtbaCOSSKS SWOA North- 
ern ttrtoti! Groan Paw Hnt round: 
Rochdale v Darlington. 

FA CUP: Fourth-round qualifying 
rop toy ur Cotwyn Bay • Staiybruge. flush- 
den 8 D monos v Purfleec Webocii v &)- 
Mr «y Tn; Bromscnovn v Keaartng; Bssh- 
ley v Newport MW. Mortow v Gravesend 8 
North#) eel 

Gif VAUXHALL COKFEHEMCB Run- 
earn v Macclesfield (745L 
UNI BOND LEADlia CHALLENGE CUP: 
Second nwitt AOwrton LR v Wlrefard 
Utd; Barrow « Auattgkin Stanley. Charley 
v Marina. Cotwyn Bay v Droyteedon; 
Eaotwood Tn v AJfrewn Tn; Harrogate Tn v 
Entity; Lancaster C v Knowsiay utd; Leek 
Tn v Buxton; Matlock Tn v Qimsbarough 
Trtn: Witten Alb v uygh: Wortdngton v 
Bomber Brtope. Warxsoo Tn v Boston Utd. 
ICtS LEAOVKr Pramta- Dfcfeteta CM» 
soy Tn v Hayes p.45): Hiiehln * St Attune 
Sutton UH * Harrow Bor. Second Dhr- 
Bartstaad Am v Egham Tn. Ghaftmt 


St Fetor v Softer Row. Third Divinon: 
Soulhatl v Hornchurch: Weakteione v 
Avetejr 

BEAZER HOMES LBAGUE: P rinter 
OhrMoiK Amsratone v Stafford: Saktodt 
Tn V Hastings: Cambridge C * VS Rugby; 
Cheltenham v Halesowen (7 .43): Orosley 
Ftvre v Ilkeston Tn. MUBand DteMoro 

BedwHh Utd v Leicester Utd: Bridgnorth 

Tn v Dud lay Tn. Buckingham Tn * Corby 
Tn; Hinckley Tn v Moor Green. Kings Lynn 
v Grantham Tn; BG Warwick « Nuneaton 
Bur. BeOditeh Utd v Paget Rngrv Stour- 
bridge v Tomwarth. Sutton Coldfiald Tn v 
Eh la tan Tn. So u ther n DbUom AeMord 
Tn v Braintree Tn, Soahley v Havant Tir 
Underlord Tn v Trowbrtdgo Tn; EMUi & 
Belvedere v WaierloAnlle; Mar gale u 
Ftsher as Tonbndge Angela v Stitt no- 
boume: wacton-5-Mara v Yale Tn: Wey- 
mouth v Cl modem Tn; Wikmy Tn v Fores] 
Gm Rvrs 

N-W COUNTIES LEAGUE: FfraB Hv- 
Mou: Blackpool Rvrs v Glitheroe. Oarvran 
v Homndaie Utd. Eastwood Hanley v 
Maine Rd; Fiimon v Newcastle Tn, Moas- 
lay v TrMfcHTfc Saflord C v ETeacot. Hood. 
El Trephyi Out-round, eooo t at legr 
GltBSOp NE v Chsddertan. 

NORTMBM COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE] 
P ro d ri g h im Cap: Second ro wdi Armth- 
orpe Wei v HattlcM Mein; Arnold Tn v 
Be haw Tn; Uvwscdge v Hal lam. N Femby 
Utd v Selby Tn; QaesH T„ v Harrogate HA: 
Parlcgate v Borrow ash Ulc. Pick wing Tn v 
Garfortn Tru Pontefract col v ThacMey. 
Todcaster Alb v Goole Tn: Tortonire Am v 
Ossea Alb 

GREAT MILS LEAGUE: Plunder Dtv- 
UeBE Backwafl Utd v Frame Trw Chippen- 
ham Tn v Taunton Tro MangpedtaM Utd v 
Came Tn; Odd Down Ath v Peutton Rvro. 
PONTWS LEAGUE: FtoH Dhrteiofc Mon 
City v M anal MU 10.451 TMnd Dhriehnw 
Cheetetfleld v Wtenhom nA> 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Utd W v l i fani Bnstot C v SteiStampUn; 
Portsmouth v Swmoon <701: CIPfl v um- 
wou f7t»: West Ham » Arsenal flJJi. 
Lo n g u e C nee Ptymoutn v Torquay i 2 _ 0 i. 
BPR1HOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE: Crawtey Tn v Wokingham Tn. 


LEAGUE OF VALES CUPk Group An: 
Bound Onea Coon ah's Ouay v Holywell. 
Rhyl v Flint Tn. Group Throe: Round! 
Odk Llansantffrakl « Newtown, orator 
Fours Rowed One: Barry Tn v Alan Lido. 
Okmoi B«e Round Ones Inter Cardiff v 
Ton PenUB. 

SUN LB^E GOLD CUPi Dirailni fltieU 

Cruaobars v Bangor Unfield v Glentoran 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCHES* Ebbw Vale y Maun lain 
Ash (7.0): Moesieg y Kertlg Hill (7.15V. 
0*tord Untv v Wospe (7.151, Tredegar v 
Crass Keys (7.0). 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX IVCRaiNC NATIONS 
WORLD CUP: Ffatato Cook blonds v Ire- 
land (Bury PC). 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN COP: THrd rotnd, fbtt loc: 

Sheffield v Sunoir Ostende (ftO). 

Cricket 

TOUR HATCH lone day): Aen4eafon- 
*e*nc NFO *i v England {AOaml. 

■ Two AmsrJaine ham tasted oostffw lor 
Bsoudoephadiina. the hrst a rug cases in 
beach volleyball. Mike Whnmarsh and 
Stan Fried* icteen. who tailed teats token 
af a World Champronghip Saties event at 
Hertnosa Beach in July, hove been 
•tripped ct Bvrfr ranlang paints and prtas 
money from the event but wHl not hove a 
serve the mandatary three-month suspem- 
afon because certain 'tamuiihM 1 ' were 
not resoostad by the UB national 
fodwatteo, 

• Kent County Cticket Club hove named 
Robin Baftor While, uta ocuniy'a High 
Sheriff, as their president for IMS. Baker 
Whim, aewd 83. ra a direct deacpwani <H 
William Do cnalr Baker uw nral aeeretary 
al the club, who servod front 1070 in 1975 . 


Juninho 
cleared 
to face 
United 


Russell Thomas 1 
and lan Ross 


J UNINHO was yesterday 
cleared to make bis 
debut for Middlesbrough 
again st Manchester United at 
Old Trafford on Saturday 
after the Department of Em- 
ployment announced be had 
been granted a work permit 
After signing for the Tees- 
side dub for a fee of £4.75 mil- 
lion last week the Brazilian 
returned to Sao Paolo. 

. "Be is still out tn Brazil and 
we will now make travel ar- 
rangements for him to return 
to England very quickly,” 
said Viv Anderson, Middles- 
brough's assistant manager, 
last night 

Earlier yesterday Bryan 
Robson warned that he would 
need Juninho to land in Eng- 
land by tomorrow morning if 
he is to face Eric Cantona and 
company. 

Robson, preparing for 
tomorrow’s Coca-Cola Cup tie 
at Crystal Palace, said: "He 
would have to arrive by 
Wednesday morning to have 
any chance at all of appearing 
against United. You cant ex- 
pect him to step off a plane. 
get over jet-lag and play in a 
game as fast and competitive 
as this one if he’s not ready.” 
Boro’s manager denied that 
he Is trying to complete a Bra- 
zilian double by signing the 
young forward Caio, Junin- 
ho's Sao Paulo team-mate. In- 
stead Caio Is a probable target 
for another Englishman, new 
Intemazionale manager Roy 
Hodgson, after a lengthy pur- 
suit of the player by the Milan 
club. 

Barry Venison became a 
Southampton player yester- 
day after his ill-fated three 
months in Turkey, and he 
could soon take over the cap- 
taincy to help revive the for- 
tunes of the South Coast club 
and, in particular, Matthew 
LeTissier. 

Southampton’s manager 
Dave Merrington is planning 
no drastic action to restore Le 
Tissier's confidence after his 
current captain's dispiriting 
season reached its lowest 
point with his sending-off 
against Liverpool on Sunday. 

But, as Merrington wel- 
comed Venison’s arrival for 
£750,000 from Graeme Sou- 
ness’s Galatasaray, he cited 
the 3X-year-oId former New- 
castle captain's experience 
and leadership capabilities. 

“We have signed a player 
with great leadership quali- 
ties,’’ said Merrington. "We 
have many young players 
who will respond to those. 
There are not many players 
who can lead as Venison 
does.” 

Lawrie McMenemy, South- 
ampton's director of football, 
scoffed at suggestions that the 
club might finally be pre- 
pared to part with Le Ussier. 

■fit’s tftrcical to bring up the 
question of him leaving at a 
time when he is going 
through a poor spell... we 
are a family club and he's 
very much part of that family 
and we will resolve this little 
difficulty among ourselves.” 
Glenn Hod die's admiration 
of Le Tissier, and the £5 mil- 
lion just made available for 
new players by Chelsea’s 
benefactor Matthew Harding, 
will renew speculation of a 
new career at Stamford 
Bridge. 


Pools Forecast 


FA CARLMG PH LOHUS HIP 
1 AetaVBte <r Evonon 

8 Bteokboa « ctMtow 

8 Lewfe v Coventry 

4 Uinnroof V Man ary 

5 Man UW v Mlddlesbro 

b am * iMtaRMi 

7 SbefTWed . WoatNatM 

8 Wtei t ilada n » Southampton 

BUBUKWIUMC 

FIRST DIVISION 


• tatonglry 

v Stoke 

1 

lO Lalnaitar 

v CPalaca 

1 

11 WaroB 

v WootBrom 

1 

12 Partmaath 

w Watford 

X 

13 n—Utaa 

V IpMNdl 

1 

14 SauttanO 

* Hudhta-oMd 

2 

16 StaMlarfrod 

« Bmatey 

X 

14 Wehmm 

v srwr un 

1 

SECOND DfinStON 



IT Blackpool 

« Oxford 

t 

IS BnanaMoth 

y Gaifisto 

1 

IB BrMferdC 

* Durotey 

K 

ao Brighton 

Y BrfaMin 

a 

SI BriMC 

v Waloall 

i 

as CMm 

« Brentford 

i 

23 HottaCa 

* Swtedou 

X 

2* Pttetwmtaui, 

y Talk 

1 

SB Shrernbury 

v nuBiartua 

2 

28 Steekpon 

v CStfrtteWNd 

2 

ST Wraohrari 

¥ Swanson 

1 

28 Wynetafe* 

V HuB 

1 

THUta HVHHON 



29 ednsrr 

T OMNtar 

X 

30 Darttnoton 

v Wmxewh 

a 

SI Doncaster 

v Praston 

a 

32 Exeter 

v Uncoto 

1 

33 Prdm 

v Hereford 

i 

34 Hartlepool 


a 

38 Leytoo O 

* wS-’“ 

X 

38 tear nfl eld 

v Bury 

1 

37 Hwiluaptei 

v Burnet 

1 

aa Hochdate 

w CamOrWs* 

1 

8ft Scarhorough 

y CliBiter 

a 

40 Torquay 

v Scunthorpe 

1 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


PHEKIBR DIVISION 
41 Cane 

w 

All ui item 


42 faUJri. 

r 

HMtt 


43 HSianUau 

V 

Kilmarnock 


44 PnrtlGk 

V 

MalhawwE 


48 FtalihRm 

V 

Hawn 



SCOTTISH HRST WVRMN 


48 MMri* 

v Dundee 

47 Clydebank 

v HantUton 

48 Dumbarton 

v Q Morton 

49 Quadra Utd 

* rwamifcn 

BO EMmum* 

v StMbran 

I SCOTTISH SECOND DROMON 

81 Ayr utd 

v Iratn h 

S3 Forfar 

y Ctyda 

S3 OHarxaoreoate 

v Montrw 

8* Stirling A 

y Exrartefc 

S3 Stranraar 

v Tl■u^ll^llail , 

1 seornur third omooN 

SB Albion R 

v Mto* 

.ST nrgahb. 

« CaUKKMan 

88 rrwrfwihxate 

v OueanPk 






PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 


Iji from the cold — Nasser Hussain retnrns to mternational cricket after a two-year exile and feels, at 27. that his time has come 

Hussain ready to seize the moment 


Paul Weaver finds the Essex batsman bursting with runs, maturity 
and excitement as he heads for Pakistan as England A captain 


’:K- 




I T WAS the best of times 
for Nasser Hussain. It was 
Trent Bridge, In the sum- 
mer of 1993, and he had 
just returned to the England 
side and dominated an Aus- 
tralian attack for whom 
Shane Warns and Merv 
Hughes had already estab- 
lished a massive psychologi- 
cal advantage In the Ashes 
series. 

“Looking back at that 
match I would say they were 
the best five days of my life. 
Graham Gooch, my Essex 
captain at the time, was lead- 
in g England and Keith 
Fletcher was manager. Every- 
thing fitted. 

"I scored 71 in the first in- 
nings and almost ma de an- 
other half-century with an un- 
beaten knock in the second. I 
batted for a long time with 
Graham Thorpe and we 
nearly won the game. We 
were a young side restoring 
some pride after a difficult 
series. 

“Then I got back to the 


Royal Hotel and everyone was 
slapping me on the back and 
saying *well played’ and then 
I saw it again on the TV news. 
I did not quits feel an estab- 
lished member of the England 
side but 1 certainly felt I was 
getting there." 

As Hussain watched the 
highlights of his own innings 


in Nottingham that evening 
with the gleam of destiny in 
his eye he could hardly have 
guessed that he was heading 
for the international wilder- 
ness. He has not played for 
England since that high sum- 
mer. He went to West Indies 
the following winter but did 
not play in a Test He has not 
had a single call-up in the last 
two summers and last winter 
there was not even an Eng- 
land A place. 

Now the selectors have 
again recognised one of the 
country’s brightest batting 
talents and the repairs he has 
made to his technique in the 
past year. He will captain the 
England A party that flies out 


to Pakistan on Thursday. 

"I didn't really hear my 
name when I listened to Radio 
5 the other week. Like every- 
one else I was hoping for a 
trip to South Africa. That 
didn't happen, so I listened to 
the A side and. because my 
name normally some- 

where in the middle, I didn't 
catch it at the top. 

“Then I heard it again and 
It sunk in. After the disap- 
pointment of tniggtn g out on 
South Afiica it was brilliant, 
particularly the captaincy biL 
Whether it’s England A, B or 
C it’s captaining a representa- 
tive side and that’s a position 
of high responsibility. 

‘1 can’t complain about 
missing out on the senior 


tour. I will always back my- 
self to score runs for England, 
particularly after this year 
when I’ve played as wall as 
I’ve ever played. But if you 
talk to almost any county 
cricketer he will tell you that 
they have picked the best 
seven batsmen for South Af- 


rica with the possible excep- 
tions of Goochie and Mike 
Getting who were not really 
available anyway . 

“I can’t grumble when I 
lose oat to Mark Ramprakash 
and John Crawley because 
they are two fine players. 
Anyone who scores over 2,000 
runs, as Mark has done after 
making a Test pair at Lord's, 
has shown a lot of character! 
He haw rinno mrvro foan he 
needed to. 

"But the one time in my 
career when I did feel un- 
lucky was two years ago. I 
-thought I might have had a 
chance- In the West Indies 
and, when I came back to 
England, the likes of Gooch 


and Gatting were back in the 
frame. I didn’t respond the 
right way. I was stupid. I lost 
heart I should have gritted 
my teeth and said TU show 
’em' but Instead I thought I 
would never get back in the 
England side. The result was 


that last year I had a poor 
season." 

In 1994 he made only 789 
champ ionship runs at an av- 
erage of 29.22. "I was content 
to score a flashy 30 or 40, hit a 
few fours, entertain the crowd 


and curse my luck when I got 
out" 

Last winter, though, proved 
to be a pivotal period in Hus- 
sain’S career. He spent two 
months with the video and 
bowling machines at Chelms- 
ford, talking to Gooch and 
Fletcher and eradicating the 
exaggerated movement in the 
cTease which is the blight of 
any batsman who has lost his 
touch. He also talked to his 
father Joe, who is stiH the 
nearest thing he has to a men- 
tor In the game. Then he 
spent a further two months in 
South Africa, playing for Stel- 
lenbosch University and put- 
ting into practice his new 
technique. 

“Something else happened 
in South Africa. I would meet 
Brits over there and all they 
were talking about was the 
Ashes series in Australia. We 
would go into a pub or club 
and watch Thorpy batting or 
Goughy running in and it 
reminded me how important 
it was to people outside the 
game and it gave me a burn- 
ing ambition to get back 
there.” 

While in South Africa he 
was also offered the Essex 


vice-captaincy by Paul Prich- 
ard. “Unlike John Stephenson 
I never had a great desire to 
be captain. But I enjoyed skip- 
pering Durham University 
for three years and also Eng- 
land Schools. I didn't hesitate 
about the job and have en- 
joyed being involved In chats 
about pitches, selections and 
signings. But I did feel dubi- 
ous about batting at three. I 
really wanted to bat at four 
but, because Mark Waugh has 
had to do a lot of bowling, we 
thought be would go four. 

“I’ve blossomed at first 
wicket down. My target was 
1,500 runs but Fve topped 
1,800 and what most pleased 
me was that I occupied the 
crease for long periods.” 

The vice-captaincy offer 
may have surprised some 
people in view of the fact Hus 
sain, 27, has twice been disci- 
plined by Essex for his out- 
spokenness. “One of those 
times was a misunderstand 
tog. But I did have a personal- 
ity clash with Nell Foster. 
The trouble is that I said a 
few things out of turn, 
wasn't really senior enough 
to say the things I did. Now I 
feel I am. I feel it is my time. ' 


Taylor stands his ground as Pakistan arrive 


Nell Robinson 


Pad* 






P AKISTAN arrive in 
Australia today aware 
that their decision to 
include Sol™ Melik in a 
17-man squad has guaran- 
teed them a hot and proba- 
bly hostile reception. 

Yesterday Aostralla’s 
captain Mark Taylor de- 
clared that he would stand 
by his men after his spin- 


ners Shane Wane and Tim 
May were accused by a 
Pakistan judge of appear- 
ing to concoct bribery alle- 
gations against Malik. 

“I believe what they said 
and I back my players,” 
Taylor said, referring to al- 
legations that Malik of- 
fered the pair money to 
bowl poorly during a match 
between the two countries 
last year. 

Taylor acknowledged Ma- 


lik’s selection could lead to 
confrontation between the 
two sides. “There may be 
heated moments but I*m 
sure both sides will concen- 
trate on the cricket," he 
said. 

Neither Wame nor May 
would comment on Malik’s 
inclusion in the squad but 
Taylor said it did not 
“really snrpise” him. “We 
just want to get out there 
now and play cricket. Paki- 


stan can pick whoever they 
like. Malik has been 
cleared of any allegations 


so we’ve just got to get on 
with the game and make 
sure we play the sort of 
cricket we played in the 
West Indies.” 

Pakistan may have to 
wait until the three-Test 
series starts at The Gabba 
in Brisbane on November 9 
to catch their first glimpse 
of Warn®, who was yester- 
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American Football 


Rams fleeced by rampant 49ers 


i - ' m 


Mark Tran in New York 


y 

mZ* It 


tpRiiw* 
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T HE RAMS may have 

rediscovered the de- 
lights of winning in the 
shadow of St Louis’ Gateway 
Arch but the gulf in class be- 
tween them and San Fran- 
cisco 49ers remains as wide 
as the Golden Gate. 

Their move to the banks of 
the Mississippi from the Ana- 
heim snburb of Los Angeles, 
where' they lost on the eight 
occasions they met the 4Sers, 
made no difference to the out- 
come as the Rams were 
trounced 44-10. 


Ice Hockey 


Untypical mistakes cost the 
Rams dear as the Super Bowl 
champions turned four inter- 
ceptions Into touchdowns, 
either directly or on the next 
play. Two were claimed by 
the defenseman Ken Norton 
■Tnr running the baR back and 
be celebrated his first in keep- 
ing with family traditions by 
pummelling the Ranis' goal 
post as if it were a punch bag. 

In their three previous vic- 
tories the Rams had conceded 
no turnovers and they had 
high hopes of reversing the 
losing trend against the 49e» 
in their last game at Busch 
Stadium before they move to 


the new Trans World Dome. 

The omens were good; San 
Francisco had suffered a sur- 
prise defeat to the India- 
napolis Colts the week before 
and lost their quarterback 
Steve Young with a shoulder 
injury, with the Inexperi- 
enced Eric Grbac taking his 
place. 

But the Rams’ confidence 
was swiftly deflated when 
their quarterback Chris 
Miller's pass was cut out by 
the former Loudon Mouarcha 
player Dedrick Dodge. From 
the next play Grbac found 
John Taylor for a 84-yard 
touchdown. Then Norton cap- 


italised on another Rams' 
error and thereafter there 
was only one team in it 

San Francisco are now tied 
for first place in the NFC 
West with the Rams and the 
Atlanta Falcons but will need 
to be at their best next Sun- 
day when they face Dallas 
Cowboys at the Texas 
Stadium. 

It was a good day for the 
Jacksonville Jaguars. The ex- 
pansion club defeated the 
Cleveland Browns 22-15, rais- 
ing hopes in South Carolina 
that their team might make 
the play-offs in the first year 
pf thair existence . 




Heavey makes light of Devilishly high expectations 


s 


VTc Batchokfer 


tAJHEN the Cardiff Devils' 
■■founding father John 
Lawless left the club during 
the summer to become coach 
and general manager of the 
newly formed Manchester 
Storm, many Devils fans 
feared the worst. They can 
rest easier now. 

“It’s very pleasing to wake 
up on a Monday morning and 
see you're sitting an top of the 


league," -Lawless's successor 
Paul Heavey said yesterday. 

The Devils recovered from 
Saturday’s 6-3 defeat at Shef- 
field to beat the Humberside 
Hawks 3-2 in Hull on Sunday. 
Ivan Matulik. Mike Ware and 
Ian Cooper pit the goals and, 
along with Steve Moria, fan’s 
brother. Stephen, Shannon 
Hope and Doug McEwen, they 
provide what Heavey claims 
is the “quality in the side that 
means we've probably got the 
most talented team". 


The No ttingham Panthers, 
who maintained their 100 per 
amt record with a 6-2 home 
win over the Durham Wasps, 
may dispute that 
•it’s going to. he so tough 
this year,” Heavey acknowl- 
edged. “There’s still a lot to be 
worked an as far as the team 
is concerned.” 

The Basingstoke Bison, a 
team with a proliferation of 
Canadian-raised players, 
added another, Kevin Forrest, 
for Saturday's game against 


the Fife Flyers in Kirkcaldy. 
The Bison coach Peter Woods, 
who has followed a si milar 
selection policy in his other 
role in charge of Britain's 
national team, received a hot 
reception on Saturday from 
Fife fans, who chanted 
"Woods m nst go” and waved 
banners proclaiming “GB 
Hockey — Canucks Out”. 

The Flyers, with only four 
Canadians, beat the Bison, 


containing 10 players with a 
ffinariian background, 9-3. 


day withdrawn from the 
Australian Cricket Board 
Chairman's XI to play the 
tourists in their opening 
game on Thursday. 

Trevor Bohns, the chair- 
man of the Australian 
selection panel, said that 
the selectors had discussed 
the matter with Warne be- 
fore making their decision. 
“Although Shane is quite 
fit, we felt it better that 
he did not participate in 


Sport in brief 


this fixture,” Holms said. 

“We believe it is in the 
best interests of the Austra- 
lian team and Shane for 
him to remain In Mel- 
bourne with the Victorian 
squad and avoid the trip 
across the Nullarbor for a 
one-off match at this time 
of the season.” 

• Kent have named Robin 
Baker White, the current 
High Sheriff of Kent, as 
their president for 1996. 


Baseball 

The Cleveland Indians' mur- 
derers' row of a batting line- 
up was locked up for another 
night on Sunday, when the 
Atlanta Braves took a 2-0 lead 
in the World Series. 

Tom Glavine limited the In- 
dians, who led the major 
leagues to batting, scoring and 
home nms, to three hits in six 
innings, and three relievers 
pitched in to help the Braves 
win 4-3. "I don’t know of any- 
one in their rotation that 
we’re going to have an easy 
time, with,” said the Indiana 
manager Mike Hargrove. 

Eddie Murray’s homer gave 
Cleveland a 2-0 lead in the 
second inning but Atlanta 
pulled level and then went 4-2 
ahead in the sixth on Javier 
Lopez’s two-run homer. 

Equestrianism 

John Whitaker, riding the 16- 
year-old Everest Grarmusch. 
won the £300,000 Pulsar 
Grand Prlx at Monterrey’s 
Club Hipico La Silla in Mex- 
ico. He had a clear first round 
and his second was marred 
only by a time fault. 

Rugby Union 

Tony Clement, foe Swansea 
and Wales fall-back, will be 
out of action for the rest of the 
season after injuring his right 

km** against Newport 10 days 
ago. ,u Zhe Injury is more seri- 
ous than we first thought,” 
said the Swansea team man- 
ager Baden Evans. 

Clement, who has torn a 
lateral ligament and damaged 


Clement ... out fbr the season 

a sub-cruciate ligament, will 
undergo surgery this week. 

Newcastle have signed an- 
other player. The 34-year-old 
former West Hartlepool lock 
John Dixon has joined them 
on a short-term basis. 

Squash 

England's world No. 6 Simon 
Parke should climb another 
place m the world rankings 
after reaching the final of the 
US Open at Providence, writes 
Richard Jago. The farmer 
world junior champion came 
within a point of taking the 
second game when his drive 
just caught foe tin before go- 
ing down 11-15, 16-17, 8-15 to 
the world champion Jansher 
aTign of Pakistan. 

Pakistan have lost faeir ap- 
peal against their seeding for 
the world championships 
next month. They objected to 
being placed behind Austra- 
lia, whom they beat In the 
final two years ago, but the 
WSF seedlings committee ar- 
gued that their team has been 
significantly weakened by the 
retirement of Jahangir Khan. 
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Boxing 


King comer 
calls Maffia 


Ian Katz in Now York 



F ifteen floors above 
downtown Manhattan, 
in Judge Lawrence 
McKenna's federal 
courtroom, they were waiting 
for Mr Maffia yesterday 
morning. 

By lunchtime the former 
“controller” of Don King Pro- 
ductions had made a handful 
of tantalising appearances In 
the court record. His name 
has appeared on tr* 1 ^ of the 
paperwork for King's fights. 
A witness from the Nevada 
Athletic Commission de- 
scribed "getting Mr Maffia on 
the phone for the chairman". 

Joseph Maffia — referred to 
invariably as Joe — is the key 
witness to the trial of the out- 
size boxing promoter for al- 
legedly defrauding Lloyds of 
London out of $350,000 
(£220,000) by making an ille- 
gal insurance riaim fallowing 
cancellation of a 1991 Julio 
Cesar Chaves fight. 

The US government’s nine- 
count indictment against 
King claims he tricked Lloyds 
Into paying him $350,000 by 
persuading them he had ad- 
vanced the sum to Chavez as 
a non-refun dable payment to 
cover “maintenance and 
training” expenses alter the 
boxer's bout with Harold 
Brazier was cancelled be- 
cause of a sparring injury. 

Prosecutors say the pro- 
moter told his staff to insert a 
clause describing the “unre- 
fun dable” payment into a con- 
tract which bad already been 
signed by Chavez. They claim 
such payments are usually 
returned by boxers if a fight 
is cancelled and Insurers 
would not usually reimburse 
such recoverable expenses. 

The trial has disrupted 
King’s preparations for Mike 
Tyson’s November 4 match 
with Buster Mathis Jnr and, 
if convicted, his career could 
be further hindered by a five- 
year prison sentence and up 
to $2^5 million in fines. 

King did not look like a 
man in deep trouble. Dressed 
in an elegant dark suit, alliga- 
tor skin shoes and a matching 
tie and handkerchief, he 
made sure to swivel his chair 
slig h tly to allow the court- 
room artists a clear view of 
his profile. 

It is scarcely surprising 
that King feels at ease in a 
co ur tro o m. Between 1951 and | 


1966, when he ran Cleveland's 
lucrative “numbers” racket, 
he was arrested 35 times. He 
served just under four years 
to prison far a 1967 conviction 
on charges of first-degree 
man s la ughter, escaping pros- 
ecution for an earlier killing 
ruled “justifiable homicide'’. 

A decade ago, after winning 
acquittal of 23 counts of fed- 
eral tax evasion, he took the 
jurors who had passed judg- 
ment on him to London to see 
the Witherspoon-Bruno light 

If It is not quite the Simp- 
son dream team, King has as- 
sembled some formidable 
legal firepower. His silvery 
lead attorney Peter Fleming 
shot to feme In the Seventies 
when he won acquittal for 
John Mitchell, the US Attor- 
ney General who ran Presi- 
dent Nixon's Watergate- taint- 
ed Campaign To Re-Elect The 
President 

So far things have not been 
going well for King. Last 
week Chavez testified that he 
had never seen the clause 
which referred to un refunda- 
ble expenses and had not 
received any of the insurance 
money paid to King after the 
Brazier fight was cancelled. 

Though he had borrowed 
$736,000 from King two 
months before the fight, he 
had received only $80,000 for 
training expenses. King had 
given him no indication that 
he need not repay $350,000 of 
the $736,000 and he remained 
in hods, to the promoter for 
more than $1.5 million. 

King claims that the con- 
tract he sent to Lloyds was 
legitimate and font his insur- 
ance covered both training 
expenses and the cash ad- 
vanced to Chavez. In highly 
technical and wind fl y in g tes- 
timony yesterday morning an 
official of the Nevada Athletic 
Commission explained the in- 
tricacies of a fighter's "pay-off 
verification sheet” and the 
special circumstances under 
which a deduction for “hotel 
costs" could be made from a 
boxer's purse: “Sometimes 
fighters get a little rumbus- 
tious and trash the room.” 

Maffia was expected to take 
the stand yesterday after- 
noon. Over lunch in the can- 
teen King and his party rumi- 
nated over the lamentable 
World Series performance of 
his hometown Cleveland Indi- 
ans. “It ain't over 'til foe fat 
lady sings,” one of his asso- 
ciates said. King hopes not * 


Rugby League 

Cooks’ Davys 
in final focus 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


I AN LUCAS, the fanner 
Wigan forward and now 
Leigh's coach, will be at 
Gigg Lane to Bury tonight 
casting his eye over the 
World • Cup’s Emerging 
Nations final between Ireland 
and the Cook Islands. 

Like everyone else he has 
been impressed with the Cook 
Islands scrum-half Ali Davys 
and is hoping to sign the 
player, who has played far 
Gold Coast in Australia’s 
Winfield Cup. In a talented 
side Davys is foe man Ireland 
will need to contain. 

From the outset the Cooks 
have been favourites for a 
competition which, like its 
senior counterpart, has ex- 
ceeded expectations. “Things 
could not have gone better,” 
says Neil Tnnnlcliffe, the 
tournament co-ordinator. 
“The football on. foe field, as 
with the senior tournament, 
has spoken for itself and 
people have been surprised 
by foe standards." 

Ireland, who have beaten 
Moldova and Morocco, have a 
doable incentive, according 
to their joint-coach Terry 
Flanagan ‘ "Vi ctory would be a 
tremendous boost fbr the de- 
velopment of rugby league in 
Ireland and we want to com- 
pete in the World Cup proper 
next time round- 

‘There are already five 
thriving club sides in Ireland. 


Snooker 


Three more are targeted with 
foe intention of starting an 
all-Ireland league next 
March.” 

Jason Robinson, the Wigan 
winger. Is England’s major 
fitness concern for Saturday’s 
senior final with Australia at 
Wembley. He damaged a foot 
to the semi-final win over 
Wales at Old Trafford and his 
condition is said to be "wor- 
rying" foe England coach 
Phil Larder. 

Andy Farrell la expected to 
recover from a groin strain 
while Shaun Edwards, the 
England captain who has not 


played since the opening 
match, should be available for 
selection after recovering 
from a knee infection. 

Warrington, meanwhile, 
have warned Cardiff rugby 
union dab not to try to sign 
Jonathan Davies as an ama- 
teur. The Welsh club have 
been pursuing Davies, who is 
33 today, but his contract 
with Warrington runs until 
June 1997. “Davies cannot go 
anywhere without our per- 
mission,” said Graham Arm- 
strong, foe Warrington chief 
executive. 

“If Jonathan decides to 
retire there is not a lot we can 
do,” added Peter High am, the 
Warrington chairman. “We 
have always told him he can 
go back as long as we receive 
compensation. But we will 
not be taken to the cleaners 
by the hypocrites from south 
Wales.” 


Davis takes his time to rule 


CUve Evorton 


E xperience prevailed 

over promise as Steve 
Davis defeated Matthew Ste- 
vens 5-2 to reach the quarter- 
finals of the Skoda Grand 
Prix at the Crowtree Centre 
in Sunderland yesterday. 

“Fve never played anyone 
like that before, apart from 
Terry Griffiths,” said Ste- 
vens. an 18-year-old Welsh- 
man. “It’S a ritffei-ant gamp 
but he’s brilliant at what he 
does." 

Stevens, a former Welsh 
uuder-18 champion, began his 
second professional season at 
No. 236 to the rankings but 


has already moved up to a 
provisional 85th. He took the 
opening frame and then made 

it 2-0 With an 86 c.Iear anra» 

after Davis, in with 50, had 
failed with a three-ball plant. 

Davis then began to slow 
the tempo and took the 27- 
minute third frame, the 49- 
mlnute fourth and then, 
changing gear with a 57 
break, foe fifth to lead 3-2. 

Stevens almost snatched 
the sixth from 40 behind but 
on 38, missed a tricky Pink 
which Davis potted. The six- 
times world champion added 
the clinching frame to go 
through to meet Steve James, 
who has not played to a quar- 
ter-final since February 1992. 
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SportsGtoaurman 


WARREN STRIKES A NOTE OF SANITY AMID THE USUAL NONSENSE 


Boxing 

hype 

springs 

eternal 

John Duncan finds 
the pre-fight talk as 
grim as ever despite 
deaths in the ring 


T5i 

I as! 


IE GUY that died, 
what's he called?” 
asked James Oyebola, 
under his breath to Prank 
Warren seconds before box- 
ing re-entered the gory land 
of hype nine days after the 
death of James Murray 
with a press conference at 
the Dorchester Hotel ahead 
of Oyebola’ s British heavy- 
weight title defence against 
Scott Welch. 

Oyebola has been spar- 
ring with Evander Holy- 
field in the United States 
for two months and can 
perhaps be forgiven his for- 
getfulness. bat the brutal 
ritualistic pre-fight, pre- 
playschool banter goes on, 
oblivious to ' any distaste 
felt about the sport beyond 
its inner circle. Your 10- 
year-old child might recog- 
nise the following dialogue. 
Welch: “You’ve had your 
chance. You had the WBC 
and gave it away. Yon ain’t 
going to earn any money.” 
Oyebola: “At least I got it 
Cthe title]. What's your 
problem?” 

Welch: “What yon gonna 
do after this fight?” 
Oyebola: "What you gonna 
do? Look who's talking.” 
Welch: 'If Fd have had the 
WBC I would have made 
money out of it” 

Oyebola: “I will advise you. 
You own a place for old 
people, right? I will be end- 
ing up in there, because I 
don't have much, 1 don’t 
have no Porsche and X want 
these things.” 

Welch: “Well, 111 keep you 
a room, don’t worry . . 



Fatalistic attraction James Oyebola and Scott Welch square up in Pari Lane as the war of words begins for their British title bout PHOTOGWWtTDMawNS 


Oyebola: “And if X keep the 
British title I will get those 
things. It’s nothing per- 
sonal, it's just business.” 
Frank Warren (embar- 
rassed): “Now let’s calm it 
down and take the beat out 
of all of that. 

Thank goodness for War- 
ren. “You’ve seen it today. X 
don’t like hearing the 
things that they say 
either," he said. “We don’t 
tell them to talk like that 
you know, they just do it 
and X have to say it does 
leave a bad taste at a time 
like this. But when they say 


things like Fm going to kill 
him, it's just an expression. 
They're not Oxbridge grad- 
uates these boys, they just 
don't express themselves 
too well sometimes.” 

Which is in sharp con- 
trast to Warren himself 
who expresses with hones- 
ty his own renewed doubts 
about the sport which gives 
him a living. He yesterday 
announced that he had set 
np a trust fund to guaran- 
tee every boxer in the 
country — there are an esti- 
mated 800 — access to an 
MRI scan, which is a more 


sophisticated early detector 
of brain damage than the 
CT scans currently In use 
by boxers. MRI scans are 
not widely used, said War- 
ren, because they are, at 
£300, too expensive. The 
trust will be called the 
Murray Stone fund after 
James Murray and Bradley 
Stone, the two most recent 
British boxing victims. 

Warren's normally 
quicksilver smile looks a 
little ring rusty, his voice 
resigned to the existence of 
the sport rather than en- 
thusiastic about it. ‘Tve 


spent a long time defending 
boxing and trying to justify 
It and Fm not doing that 
any more,” he said. “It's 
there until there is some- 
thing different for these 
guys to do. Most come from 
poor backgrounds and it’s 
the only chance they’ve got 
of getting a living, the only 
chance they’ve got of dig- 
nity rather than the dole. 

We don't need people say- 
ing kill the sport because 
they’ve got nothing better 
to give them.” 

All they can give Marvin 
Corpuz, 19, and Restituto 


Espineli, 19, Is a decent 
burial. Both died from head 
injuries sustained in Phil- 
ippine rings in the past 
seven days- Corpus died in 
hospital at the weekend 
with Manila papers report- 
ing that he had told his cor- 
ner after the eighth round 
that he wanted to quit but a 
jeering crowd urged him 
on, shouting “no surrender”. • 
Not that boxers need 
much encouragement in 
that regard. “This is some- 
thing I love so much that, if 
it’s going to take my life, 
then so be it," said Oyebola. 


Stewart takes the gloves for a start 


Edward Harris 
In Johannesburg 


A lec stewart has 
told Ray Illingworth 
that he wants to keep 
wicket again and the 
England chairman has taken 
him at his word: the Job is his 
tomorrow. 

No sooner had Stewart con- 
vinced himself and everyone 
else that his right Index fin- 
ger had made a full recovery 
from its latest break than be 
has been selected to open and 
wear the gloves in the first 
serious match of England's 
South African tour against 
Eastern Transvaal in Springs. 


It might seem an unneces- 
sary risk to put his damaged 
digit in the firing line so soon 
hut that is not how Stewart 
sees it "Wlcketkeeping has 
never been the problem,” he 
said. “The breaks I’ve had 
have all been done batting. 

'The finger Is fine now and 
I've told the chairman to treat 
me as normal when it comes 
to selection, which means I’m 
available to bat and keep 
wicket if that’s what they 
want" 

If Illingworth asked him. 
Stewart would no doubt open 
the bowling, bring on the 
drinks and drive the team 
bus, too. but it is his very 
keenness which has been part 


of his downfall over the past 
12 months, during which he 
has missed six Tests through 
injury. 

His troubles with the finger 
began a year ago when Craig 
White broke it in a practice 
game in Australia. He was hit 
twice more on tour, the 
second time when he played 
in Bendigo before the finger 
was healed in an attempt to 
get back into the last two Teste. 

Last July Middlesex's Rich- 
ard Johnson struck the finger 
again in a county match hut, 
with the help of repeated 
pain-killing injections, Stew- 
art was keeping wicket four 
days later in the third Test at 
Edgbaston. It was to be his 


last match of the -s um m er and 
up until two weeks before the 
winter tour began there were 
still worries that the finger 
had not healed completely. 

Stewart, however. Is noth- 
ing If not bold and his ability 
to keep wicket does give Eng- 
land an extra option. As soon 
as be announced Stewarfs 
role tomorrow, Illingworth 
said: “And before you ask, 
we’ve taken medical advice 
and the lad himself is keen to 
do it. We are not taking risks 
and he needs to do some keep- 
ing because he will have to do 
It later on." 

Illingworth was referring to 
the seven one-day interna- 
tionals against South Africa 


in the new year and the 
World Cup which follows In 
February, but there Is always 
the possibility of Stewart per- 
forming his all-round 'role in 
the Tests once again if things 
start to go badly wrong. 

England have named what 
they see as their strongest 
one-day side for tomorrow’s 
floodlit match and the five not 
selected all get a game today 
in the tour's curtain-raiser 
against Nicky Oppenheimer’s 
XI, a bejewelled social affair. 

The team put together by 
the diamond king of South Af- 
rica includes Lancashire's new 
overseas signing, the pace 
bowler Steve Elworthy, foe for- 
mer Kent batsman Roy Pien- 
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aar, South Africa's promising 
Under-24 captain Dale Beuken- 
stein, plus a leading light of foe 
township programme, the 
opener Geoffrey Toyana, who 
spent last summer cm the 
Lord's ground staff. 

ENGLAND XI (v Opponhelmer’a XI. 
RandleatontaM}- Albertan leapt). Stewart 
Ramprakash. Crawley, Smith. Russell 
(<*«). WbtUnson. Gough. (Ion, Nttngwonn. 
Malcolm. 

ENGLAND XI (v Eastern Transvaal. 
Springs): Atherton (cape. Stewart fwM}. 
Hick, Thorpe, Smith. Hamprafcash, Cork. 
Gough. Martin, UAngwortn. Fraser. 


The driving 
force of a 

champion 



Richard Williams 


I T IS the measure of a true 
champion, maybe the only 
one that really matters. 

You win something once 
and you go straight back out 
and win it again. Then nobody 

can say of the first time that it 

was a fluke, or you won it in a 
bad year, or the other guy’s 
luck took a holiday. 

That is what Michael Schu- 
macher did in Japan on Sun- 
day, when he became the 
youngest manlo win two 
world championships back to 
bar*. Whatever happens to him 
in future, nothing can remove 
or reduce that achievement 
His engineer. Pat Symonds, 
said after the race that this 
was a more satisfying victory 
than last year. There had been 
so much suspicion, so much 
controversy surrounding Ben- 
etton. Symonds said, that the 
team's pleasure was ruined. 

That goes for the rest of us, 
too. Blighted early on by the 
deaths of Senna and Ratzen- 
berger, the 1994 season degen- 
erated into chaos. Scruples 
and sportsmanship were sud- 
denly as obsolete as string- 
backed gjoves and cork hel- 
mets. And for most of the time 
this season has not presented 
much of an improvement, the 
heat of rivalry exaggerating 
foe arrogance of Schu- 
macher's smile and the resent- 
ment behind Damon Hill's an- 
swering glare. While that may 
be goodfor foe short-term au- 
dience ratings, it risks alienat- 
ing not only a certain kind of 
enthusiast but also the spon- 
sors, whose tens of millions of 
dollars maintain the material 
prosperity of the sport 

I NTERESTINGLY, it is 
Schranacher who inrecent 
weeks appears to have 
restored its moral prosper- 
ity. Just as his rivals were 
coming apart at the seams, the 
champion produced a series of 
performances that demon- 
strated why the game Is worth 
playing. In the rain at Spa, 
against the odds at the Nfir- 
burgring and in a complex 
battle of wits at Aida last 
weekend he constructed a trip- 
tych Illustrating every facet of 
his remarkable talent 
All of it was summarised on 
Sunday in an unforgettable 
piece of theatre lasting less 
than half a minute, when he 
made his decisive move with 
the race less than one third 
gone. Jean Aleal, Hill, and 


Sch uma cher headed for the 
pits together: second, third 
and fourth, nose to tail Schu- 
macher had been biding hiB 
time, but in foe pits his brain 
was running faster as he 
risked taking on a small 
amount of fad in order to 
leave foe pit lane first 
By the time he made his exit 
Alesi was several lengths be- 
hind him. Hill. alas, was . 
stranded as the mechanics 
struggled with a sticking 
wheel nut But foe drama was 
not over. At that moment Ed- 
die Irvine and Geioz-Harald 
Frentzen were coming down 
the straight, dicing bard as 
they converged with Schu- 
macher at the entrance to the 
first turn. The rathlessness 
with which the Benetton 
driver denied them the 
chance to pass represented as 
explicit a statement of self-be- 
lief as he could have made 
without a pen and paper. 
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foerewasmoreto 
it than just a display of 
aggression. By going 
right to the limit in 
order to stay ahead of Irvine 
and Frentzen, Schumacher en- 
sured there would be a cush- 
ion between himself and the 
two men who had fallowed 
him out of the pits. Now he 
was free from harassment and 
could concentrate an foe pur- 
suit of the leader, David 
Coulthard. As a co mbinati on 
of cool, strategic planning and 
instant tactical improvisation 
it was the perfect cameogfhls 
mastery. . 

Later foe others made their 
excuses. Coulthard said he 
had been stuck behind slower 
drivers, while Hill had bad 
luck in the pits. But Schu- 
macher never gets stuck in 
traffic; like Senna before him, 
he makes foe smaller fry get 
out of the way. And his pit 
Crew never seem to fumble a 
wheel cha nge . 

The Benetton team is well 
drilled, but it is not perfect Its 
No. 2 drivers have experi- 
enced trouble during pit stops 
in the past couple of seasons 
—Jos Verstappen with a re- 
fuelling fire and Johnny Her- 
bert with a jack left hooked 
under the tear of his car. 

These things don’t happen to 
Schumacher because he 
forces everyone around him to 
raise their game. This, again, 
is a lesson learnt from Senna, 
but not everyone is equipped 
to put it into practice. 

Were he to have stayed with 
Benetton for another season, 
foe odds would have been on a 
third consecutive title for 
Schumacher. His decision to 
move to Ferrari, where no 
driver has won foe champion- 
ship since 1979, confronts him 
with the biggest challenge of 
bis young life. But after Sun- 
day’s race, who would put 
their money anywhere else? 
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Across 


7 Return trips? They're 
cheaper than normal (5) 

8 They support pedestrian 
American progress (9} 

9 Notices real dish being 
smuggled on board |5) 

10 Dense mist swirling round 
grounds, more than once? 
01 

12 Horses start in wet 
weather (4-7) 

18 Stop a visit? (4) 

1 7 Green group may surround 
a small state (5) 

48 Everything revolves round - 
this, when a team’s 
trapped (4) 


19 Metalworker was disdain- 
ful, almost, about very 
small pieces ril) 

22 Series reviewing queens 

— dry, in retrospect (9) 

24 Guitar pieces, possibly 

. with identical feedback (5) 

25 Parts of plant produced 
second batch of crumpets 
(9) 

26 Bits of dirt flying about • 
wartime general? ( 5 ) 

Down 

1 Speaks sharply to silly host 
shewing holiday photos? 

2 Ocean rises among rocks 

— make rapid tracks! ( 9 ) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION SO/t 

3 Sounds of regret heard — 
reading a certain volume (4 

4 Criteria for promotion ms 
contain odd Ironies and 
obligations { 11 ) 

5 Crack troops fed Iron — 
their intake Is important ( l 

s stays up. forgetting about 
satirical pieces (5) 

1 1 Nimbus Is all flickery, witt 
briefly flashing images (1 

13 Turn, going up to visiting 

dignitary? (5) 

14 Where you find lots of risli 
prices? {9) 

15 Endorse lobs, giving 
pointers for progress (9) 

20 Infiltrates notices about 
parking (5) 

21 Shows resentment of suet 
pets? (5) 

23 High teas? (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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